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Com ■ The material elements of the phenomenal 
universe are unintelligent ; souls have no knowledge of 
their own ; therefore, if Grace do not take cognizance of 
their state, and import to them mystic knowledge, whence 
can they in this world obtain saving knowledge ? 

Sum : In this is given the answer to those who say 
that Grace needs not to know, or take cognizance of, the 
Soul ; It needs to know that it may make known ! 

How is it that souls are in ignorance o the Grace 
which thus guides them ? 


XXXIV 

As fish in the sea of milk conduct themselves, though 
with Grace endowed, souls sink back in the sea of bewil - 
derment. 

Com : As fish in the 'sea of milk’, not drinking of it, 
seek lesser fish for food, so souls, even in the sea of Grace 
through bewilderment know not Civan's Grace ! They seek 
the mean enjoyments of earth, while spiritual delights and 
divine communion are disregarded. 

Sum : Here the degradation and suffering of souls 
even amid Civan’s Grace is shown. 

How is it that souls know not His gift of knowledge ? 

XXXV ' 

A traveller oft knows not the helper drawing nigh. 

The five senses know not the soul to, which they are 
instruments of perception. 

So the soul knows not its Lord. 
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Com : Like one who walking by the way is not aware 
of a helper that has drawn nigh ; the soul is not known 
by the five senses it employs. Even so souls know not 
the Grace which is their life and illuminator. 

Sum : Here also the ignorance of souls in regard to 
the help and direction of Grace is shown. 

What illustrates the soul's ignorance of the way it 
is guided ? 

XXXVI. 

Men know not that earth upholds them as they tread ; 
so embodied souls know hot Grace that inspires. 

Com : Men who walk on the earth say of themselves, 
•we walk', and think not that it is the earth which upholds 
them; so, in this world, though embodied souls are under 
the influence of Divine Grace, they reflect not that it is 
Grace that works all in them. 

Sum : The insensibility of souls. 

Can they by seeking discover Grace ? 

XXXVII 

Those who have lost the mountain, lost the earth, 
lost the sky, and lost themselves are alike I 

Com: Such is the state of men,— who on the mountain, 
behold it not ; on the earth, see it not; in the sky, know 
it not ; possessed of Divine guiding wisdom, discern it 
not and, finally, are ignorant of their own being I 

Sum : The bewilderment attendant upon embodiment. 
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HOW is it that man wander ignorant of Grace ? 

XXXVIli 

The wav of men under the tyranny of falsehood .s like 
,1-at of him who stands in the flood with parched tongue i 
u like his who after the dawning is in darkness sti . 

Com ■ It is possible to stand in the midst of a stream 
of sweetest water without tasting it, and soto rem 
Arched with thirst. It is also sometimes the case the 
f-ois are bewildered as in the dark, even when day ' h 
c'awned. So, those that are under the power of deceit 
teste not the Grace, and see not the light of the Lord. 

Sum : The fault is in the soul, and not in Him ! 


How can this ignorance be removed ? 

XXXIX 

Hear with undistracted mind! This folly is that of 
the cat standing on the milk-pan, and springing at the 
msec! on the wall. 

Corn : We should calmly and collectedly listen to the 
teachings of Grace. The folly that listens with divided 
rr i r d is like that of the cat, which having reached the milk 
vessel, and standing on its edge, drinks not the sweet 
milk, but darts at the wall in pursuit of a worthless spider 
at the risk of its life, breaking the vessel in the spring 1 

It is on a cockroach the cat springs* Ed. 

1 The cat makes a spring at an insect If it catch the 
prey, it is but poor food ; and if it miss, its labour is lost, 
end the milk vessel thrown down and broken ; so Souls 
co not hide themselves within the Grace which from eter- 
nity is conjoined with their being, and thus fail to obtain 
the ^ of re me delight. 
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Sum : This and the four preceding couplets illustrate 
t he assistance, governance, and support of Grace which 
souls are ignorant of, and so incur loss. The common title 
of these five couplets is 'Soul’s Fault’. 

Is this not known to the unthinking also ? 

XL 

How can 'deliverance’ be attained by, empty souls 
that have no real sympathy with Graca, though theirs from 
eternity ? 

Com : From everlasting ages until this day have they 
been recipients of Grace, but not in the least [have they 
come under its influence, and are thus souls devoid of 
good ; how can such ocbtain Deliverance ?. 

Sum : This couplet reproves those who, though 
recipients of Civan’s Grace, yield not to its' influence, and 
seek not final 'deliverance*. [Comp. Gita II. 52 — 64] 

“THE GURU.*' (Sans. = venerable) 

The Guru plays a most important part in all Hindu reli- 
g i on. He is the venerable’ preceptor, master, and embodied, 
god. In the Caiva system His dignity culminates. He is one 
who in successive embodiments has drawn nearer and 
nearer to final deliverance (Mutti), and is now in His last 
stage of embodiment. Civan lives in Him, looks 
I ovingly on the meet disciple through His eyes, blesses 
with His hands, with His mouth whispers into the disci- 
ple’s ear the mystic words of initiation, and crowns with 
the lotus flowers of His feet the bowed head of the postu- 
lant, who thus is to become as his Master.(SeeHymn IV. 95). 

The exact doctrine is set forth in the following ten 
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couplets, being Chapter V in. Umapathi's authoritative 
work, ‘The Fruit of Divine Grace’ ), 

THE FORM OF GRACE. 

This chapter speaks of grace in the form of the Gutt 
(divine Teacher) Who is mystic knowledge made manifest. 
This manifestaion is the 'fruit of the Grace’ spoken of ir 
the last chapter. (See Note VI for-Chapter IV.) 

CHAPTER V 

The Disciple asks s 

Who comes when twofold deeds are balanced < 
[Catti-nibatham, Note V.] 

XU 

The Guru answers : 

Grace that in the times of ignorance abode within ; 
now made manifest by visible signs,— the King who 
departs not. 

Com: While man was in this state of ignorani 
bondage He by latent grace abode within, now the Divine 
Lord, the very centre of knowledge, appears in bodily 
shape as a Guru. Neither from before the eyes, nor from 
within the Soul, does this King henceforth depart. 

Sum : Divine grace assumes the form of a Guru. 

Is ,it essentially necessary, that He Himself should 
come as Guru ? Will not learned men suffice ? 

XLII 

None can know the disease within but those of the 
household. Can the outer world discern it too ? 
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Com : In any house if one be diseased, those in the 
house will be aware of it, but the disstant world knows 
it not ; so, if Civan, who dwells within the Soul, come as 
a Guru, our disease shall be healed. 

Sum : This removes the doubt as to the necessity o! 
Civan's advent as a Guru. 

Can all recognize the Guru thus appearing ? 

XLIII. 

Who born on this earth is able to discern such a 
Divine Dispenser of grace not ever given before ? 

Com : He performed the works of creation, preser- 
vation, destruction, and 'veiling’jCNote XIII, Catti) without 
any manifest appearance ;• but novy His work of grace is 
performed in a way not known before, while He wears a 
human form as a robe, and thus conceals Himself. This 
men know not. 

Sum : Men think of the Guru, who is Civan Himself 
made manifest, as though He were a mere man like 
themselves. 

How is it that inferior souls know not the Guru ? 

XLIV. 

Souls immersed in the false darkness of sense-perce- 
ption cannot see the two t teachings of Grace divine and 
the Teacher. 

Com.: Those who live in the enjoyment of. fleeting, 
woridly enjoyments, and whose understandingsjare veiled 
by the darkness of Anavam (Note XV}, cannot know the 
two great truths of the blessedness of mystic Wisdom, 
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and of the grace embodied in the Guru, by which it may 
be reached. [Comp. Bhagavad-Gita IX. II.] 

Sum : The reason for men's ignorance of the Guru. 


Is it necessary that His sacred form should be visible 
like ours ? 

XLV 

The world does not discern the bodily form as the 

cloak assumed to take and hold men fast. 

Com : It is common in the world to ensnare beasts 
and birds by exhibiting their own shape as a lure. Here 
men world dread any appearance manifestly Divine ; and 
so Grace clothes itself in a human dress, beneath which 
men, alas ! fail to discern the Divine. 

Sum : In this and the two preceding verses, the 
ignorance of men in not recognizing the Guru is reproved. 


May not any teacher be thus a cloaked image 
Civan ? 


XLV I 


of 


What would thus accrue ? Who knows anything ? 

Seek Him, and be freed. The true meaning is known 
only from Him. 


Com : Whether you ordinarily rely upon a particular 
Guru,- or not, signifies nothing ; seek Him who alone can 
interpret the truth. So only can you escape from impurity 
and emerge into pure light 


Sum : The real meaning of any scientific treatise 
cannot be understood without the assistance of the true 
Teacher. 
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Is it not enough that divine Grace is the core of your 
knowledge ? Must He come as a Guru too ? 

XL.VU. 

When snake- poison has entered the system, —not the 
mere presence of the 'Mangus' 

A skilful physician is necessary to remove the poison. 

Com : The mystic art of the snake-charmer is necess- 
ary to cure one bitten by a poisonous serpent Thus a 
Guru bearing Civan’s very image must look upon us with 
the eye of mystic Wisdom, and darkness will disappear, 
not otherwise. 

Sum : The Bond is only loosed by the divine Teacher. 

is this His gracious manifestation as a Teacher for all, 
or for one class only ? 

XLV1II 

To those become a-KalarHe gives precious gifts of 
grace, and cancels deeds. 

To those still ca-kalar, as a Guru, He gives His grace. 

Com : To the vinnana-kalar and to the Pralaiya-kaiar , 
who are freed from Kalai (sense-deception). He reveals 
Himself in their inner consciousness, and removes 
Anavam. To others, in the form of a Guru, He comes and 
bestows grace. 

Sum : This shows why, and for the sake of whom. He 
puts on the vestment of humanity. 

Cannot salvation be effected without the coming of 
the Guru ? 
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Who can know unless the gracious Revealer of the 
wide extended way, the great Knower, shall appear? 

Com : Unless the Lord, possessed of the wisdom 
surpassing the six Attuva, and the Revealer of the way of 
release, shall come in the form of a Guru, who can 
know these things ? 

Sum : The knowledge of the really existent can only 
be given by the manifested Lord, possessed of perfect 
knowledge. ' 

Is it necessary that; He should come in the form of 
another devotee ? Is it hot enough that He is within my 
sentient mind ? 

L. 

Mystic knowledge may visit us without His interven- 
tion — when the fair crystal kindles fire without the sun ! 

Com : The crystal may be faultless, but will not act 
as a burning glass in the absence of the sun ; even so 
divine and mystic Wisdom enters not the mind, whatever 
knowledge it may possess, without the Guru, who is 
Civan's grace made manifest. 

Sum: In this it is taught that religious knowledge 
has no excellence without the teaching of the Guru. 

Chapter VI 

THE FIRST STEP— THE WAY OF KNOWLEDGE : ANMA- 
TARICANAM, 'SOUL’S ENLIGHTENMENT. * 

This teaches the way in which we come to understand 
the Reality of things, that is Pathi. Since this is by grace, 
it naturally follows the chapter that treats of that subject. 
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The Disciple asks t 

When will He come as a Guru ? 

LI. 1 * * * * * * * 

The Guru answers : 

When the vast mass of twofold deeds Is balanced, 

the Energy 9 of the King shall exert its power. 

Com : When the time arrives in which opposing' sins 
3nd merits exactly counterbalance one'another, Civan’s 
gracious emancipating Energy shall begin Her work. (Note 
/. p.xlviii). 

Sum : Here we are taught that for the understanding 
>f the Reality the Divine Energy is imparted as needed. 

1. St. Augustine (deeply imbued with Alexandrian 
bought) in his treatise 'De Doctrina Christiana/ lib. ii. 
ap. 7, gives seven steps by which the soul comes to 
iod. The first of these is ‘the fear of Go:I'((o<$6dljuj u<$ <$>. 

he second is 'the reverent study of the Divine revelation’, 

he third is 'love of God and of our fellow-men'. The 
>urth is 'steadfast self-discipline’. The fifth, sixth, and 
eventh correspond to Chapters VI, VII, VIII of the T. A. P. 

he fifth is 'purgatio animae 'purgat animam tumultu- 

ntem quodammodo atque obstrepentem sibi de adpetitu 

iferiorum conceptis sordibus : The sixth is 

>urgatio oculi cordis / ^soi LD&fi&soru). The seventh is 

lat in which 'talis filius adscendit ad sapientiam... qua 

acatus tranquillus perfruiiur so ruts* 
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When the Lord appears as a Guru what will He teach 

LH. 

The One, the manifold, darkness, deeds, twofol 

MaY these He will show us as entities from everlasting. 

Com: There are six entities which have no begin 
ring. The first of these is the Lord CPathi), Who is One 
The second is the aggregate of Souls (Pacu) : an infimti 
host. The third is the Impurity of Anavam, wearing tns 
firm of darkness. The fourth is twofold Deeds (Vinai) 
The fifth and sixth are the two kinds of Mayai, the pure 
and the impure (the unreal, changeable substratum of the 
phenomenal universe). [Gita XIII. 19.] 

Sum : This teaches us of the realities which have no 
beginning. (These are six.) 

[Here is a grand divergence from much Western 
theology and philosophy: (1) The aggregate of all ‘souls' 
with their undeveloped potentialities of thought and act, 
interpenetrated by a divine but hidden influence, is with- 
out beginning, and thus Civan is not their Creator, — is not 
'the Father of all Spirits’. (2)A corruption called Anavam (as 
essential to the Anu, or Soul) is also uncreate,— from ever- 
lasting. (3) A shadowy, inconceivable host of unorigi- 
nated deeds, merits, and demerits from all eternity waits to 
require consumption by these souls. (4) The Maya, the 
substratum and materia! (?) of the phenomenal universe, is 
aiso from everlasting.] 

Of these six entities which have no beginning, which 
must ycu know ? 

llll. 

Doer ; Deeds done ; Fruits ; Lord, who brings deeds 
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lasting. (3) A shadowy, inconceivable host of unorigi* 
noted deeds, merits, and demerits from all eternity waits to 
require consumption by these souls. (4) The Maya , the 
s substratum and material (?) of the phenomenal universe, is 
also from everlasting.] 

Of these six entities which have no beginning, which 
must ycu know ? 

LIU. 

Doer ; Deeds done ; Fruits ; Lord, who brings deeds 


home to sou! : these belong to thee to know, 0 disciple ! 

Com : In order to be saved it is necessary to consider 
(13 the spiritual essence to which deeds are attributed ; 
(2) the twofold deeds which are supposed to have been 
done ; (3)the joys and sorrows of 'embodiment which are 
their fruit ; and (4) the Lord, who at the appointed time 
brings these deeds home to the soul, that it may experience 
their effects . 

Sum : This and the two following show how the 
world is guided, 

N.B. It is ignorance of these four -things that leads to 
the self-assertion which says, 'I 7 and 'mine 7 . 

Can the living one Himseff know these ? 

LIV. 

Flesh lives through its connection with the living soul. 
Uuderstanding souls live through union of the embodied 
soul with Divine Grace. 

Com : The body is in life inseparably conjoined with 
the spirit, and living and moving as one with it. So this 
embodied soul is united inseparably with the Divine 
Wisdom, and thus lives and moves. 

Sum: This also teaches Civan's method of guiding 
men. 

How does Grace operate upon souls ? 


LV. 

Crystal retains its own clear brightness. The sun 
shin ing on it shows also many varied hues. 

Thus earth bears the colours of its King ! 
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Com : The crystal under the sun's light reflects many 
cclcurs while retaining its own transparent brilliancy 
( which also it owes to the same sun) ; so the Energy of 
Wisdom, the light of the Supreme, irradiates the soul, 
and permeates the world. [Comp. LXVII, p. Iv.] 

Sum : This and the two preceding couplets show how 
the Lord acts upon the world. 

[In ‘bondage/ and in ‘release' alike, the Lord is the 
cause of all.] 


May I not say, *1 need not Grace to see by ; I myself 
will see ?* 


LVI 


Easy the way of vision; but 'twixt eye and object 
light must be. Without the light of Grace ’twixt soul and 
Known, soul sees not ! 


Com : In the midst of the soul’s thought the light of 
mystic wisdom must be set up and shine ; without this, 
if you regard the senses merely, you will obtain no real 
knowledge. The soul is unintelligent without Civan. 

Sum : This teaches us that words heard impart no 
understanding without the Guru. 


How is it we see by the Grace of Civan ? 

LVII. 

In your feeble perception by the senses, the soul’s 
instruments, leern how the soul itself is the instrument of 
Grace. 

Com : Know thou that all thine actions are performed 
under the guidance of the active Energy of the Supreme, 
even as the soul perceives through the senses as its instru- 
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Sum : We live end ect under the guidance of the 
Lord. 


How are we to know under the influence of Grace ? 

LVIII. 

Ponder not ! Think of nothing ! See not thyself in the 
foreground ! 

What thou beholdest, let it be That. 

Com : Inquire not of things in their abstractness, of 
what nature mystic wisdom may be. Think not of any- 
thing in its concreteness, nor seek to interpret the symbols 
as thou dost of material objects. Put not thyself forward 
as one who sees. Regard steadily the Loving}* Wisdom 
that regards thee. 

Sum : Remaining thus moveless, the vast expanse of 
mystic knowledge shall be thine. 


Shall I obtain joy by thus contemplating 
Grace ? 


LIX. 


the Divine 


Regard that jcy itself as the one object of contempla- 
tion ; and hide thou thyself in the)mystic light of wisdom. 

Com : Regard the gladness of mystic knowledge as 
though it were an object of sense (an objective reality) ; 
but, that there may be for thee no other light than that of 
mystic knowledge, enter thou within It, and lie hidden 
there I 


Sum : This teaches the absolute mingling of the soul 
with Grace. 


And when shall we part with these intuitions of 
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LX. 

See, as thou hast seen ! The unseen seek not to see ! 
As thou hast been taken, rest ! 

Com : (n whatever way Grace hath appeared to thee, 
even so regard thou it. What thou canst not see, strive 
not to see. in whatever way Grace absorbs thee, wholly 
yield thyself. 

Sum j In this and the two preceding verses we are 
taught how to behold, how to become commingled 
with, and how absolutely to yield oneself up to Divine 
Grace. [Gita XVIII] 

Chapter VII 

THE SECOND STEP— THE 'SOUL'S /CLEANSING 
ANMA-CUDDHI 

The last chapter spoke of the Soul’s Knowledge, and 
and in this we are taught how to apply knowledge for the 
Soul's Cleansing from Self. 

[After illumination comes purification] 

The Disciple asks ; 

When comes perfect resignation of the soul ? 

LX I 

The Guru answers : 

Those in pure shade need not bid one in noontide 
glare come hide himself; the fainting soul will resort to the 
shadow of Grace of its own accord. 

Com : No one need say to him who is fainting In th© 
oppressive glare, 'Hastejhither to hide thee in the refresh- 
ing shade of his own accord he hastens towards it. 
Even thus those suffering from the heat of earth's delu- 
sions will seek the relief of Grace. [Hymn V. (iv) 
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Sum : The reason for resorting to Grace. 

[This is in substance CL Pira. ii. 26 — 29; and CL Gna. 
B. Cutram IX : 'Let me hide myself in Thee !’] 


How is it this sacred Grace is not enjoyed by ail 
alike ? 


LX K L 


To jaundiced taste even sweet milk isjjbitter ; when 
tongue is cleansed the bitterness is gone. 


Com : When the sense of taste is vitiated by disease, 
even sweet milk seems bitter. Cure the disease* and the 
bitterness disappears. Thus under the influence of 
Anavam all religious observances are distasteful ; when 
Anavam departs, fthe Guru, the Lingam, and the Sanga- 
mam will be desired. 


Sum : This shows that when Grace reveals itself, 
the healed soul at once recognizes it. 

When ignorance departs, is it I that knows ? 

LXIII 

Though light amid the darkness is to the see-er 
shown, he still regards a vain phantasm. When will this 
cease ? 


Ccm : Though Grace in form of light, reveals itself to 
souls lying bewildered in the darkness of Anavam, to the 
intent that they may see the Lord, they see Him not, but 
contemplate Themselves I When shall such vain imagin- 
ings cease / 

Sum : The fault of not steadily beholding Grace alone. 

What are the respective actions of the enlightened and 
the unenlightened ? 
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Both light and darkness make all things seem alike : 

!o distinguish between unity and multiplicity is the work 
of the enlightened. 

Com : In perfect light and in dense darkness the dis- 
tinctions of things are equally lost. The distinguishing 
them and the confounding them are the signs of the 
intelligent and unintelligent respectively. 

Sum : Those under the influence of Grace, and 
those who are not, are alike in this ; nothing else appears 
to them : all light, or all darkness. 

Do all understand the way of clear knowledge and 
mystic union ? 

LXV 

Save in the case of the good and loving ones doth it 
ever happen that one is found to bear the whole burden 
you would impose ? 

Com : None but good friends bear the burden whol iy 
which is imposed upon them in aiding others. Can such 
friendship be easily attained ? 

Sum : We are told that the deeds of those loving 
souls that approach Him, are His. Such a loving one is 
the Knower, and His Grace is easy of attainment. 

[A quotation is given which seems to give an Antino- 
mian turn to this couplet. Does the mystic renouncer of 
selfhood cease to be morally responsible ? 

jD$u6&rG)<yiLj<g 6t sfasv tr th er&i Q&uj<£i » 

Q&tu&GljZ&i & Q&UJ& th, usulo <3/ <35 eru 

©_L_«jr fr $ jSsfr gy 0<$irsfr6U6$T ; u/fisurr uir# 
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'Civan abides with me, destroys "birth,” saying "This 
man's deeds are wholly Mine; what is done to him is done 
to Me ! If the faithful commit sin He makes it service: 91 ] 

Is He who imposes the burden diverse from him who 
bears the burden ? Is not all Piramam 

LXVI. 

One placed a treasure in your charge ; deceitfully some 
one with guile appropriated it. 

Say, were you asleep, or had you gone elsewhere ? 

Com : Civan gave thee body, organs, a world to ener- 
gize in, and faculties for enjoyment — in trust. He comes 
to claim them. You say, 'Some one came with guile and 
filched them from me.' Were you asleep or absent when 
the robbery was effected ? You have lost yourself and the 
Known. 

Sum : The denial of the reality of Pacu and Pacam is 
treachery to Catti. 

To the wise, who have thus become 'Servants/ do 
not 'impurities’ arise ? 

LXVI! 

As the crystal pillar receives the sun’s light, with no 
shadow at all ; so no darkness remains to lay hold on him. 

Com : At noon, when the sun is in the zenith, its per- 
pendicular rays fall on and are absorbed in the crystal 
column, without shadow or refracted rays of many hues ; 
so under the full influence of Grace the darkness of 
impurity abides not. [Comp. T.A.P. 50, 55.] 
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Sum : Here we are taught how Grace brings the sou 
under its absolute influence. 

[This beautiful couplet requires much study in connec- 
tion with the whole system. The soul, the crystal column 
has potentialities of splendour ; but only 'in the Divine 
Light does it see light.’ It must stand upright under the 
direct rays of the Divine Sun, with no intervening mistoi 
cloud and no reflected, coloured, refracted cross-Iight< 
from the sense-world. Then only is it filled with pun 
essential radiance, in which its own crystalline lustre shines 
in its perfection, yet is undistinguished, being merged ir 
the glory that excelleth, the Infinite AII-in-AII.] 

How may one abide so that 'Impurity 5 shall not appear, 
but Grace remain ? 

LXVill 

These under the influence of Grace stand BEHIND 
the light of reality, like jewelled hand that bears a gleam- 
ing torch. 

Com : Those that bear aloft before them a blazing 
torch can see whatever they desire : torch BEFORE, them- 
selves BEHIND it. Thus till the Known shall appear, men 
must put the torch of Grace before them, and tread care- 
fully behind it. 

Sum : The method of remaining in union with Grace. 

it is Grace that knows. 1 need not know ? 

LX1X 

If it be not anything one can perceive by the Five 
Senses, deprived of This what cen the Five Senses 
perceive ? what can self perceive ? 
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Com : If it be not an object which can be discerned 
by the body, as is the case with the Bliss supreme, which 
is the Known, how can the Senses assist us in gaining it ? 
or how can souls attain it ? 


Sum : Since it is out of the sphere of ‘ ensation, how 
can it be within the power of the Senses to gain it? 
[Things spiritual can only be spiritually d. seemed.] 


Is it necessary for Grace to show itself? 
myself see it ? 


LXX 


Can l not 


Those that freely give must-not be thought of as those 
forced by us to give. 


Think rather : 'Who are we to obtain this boon ?* 


Com : One does not think of those who spontaneous- 
lyandwith desire bestow anything upon us as though 
they had yielded to our violence. And thus it is through 
Grace only that the Known is revealed to the apprehension 
of the soul. 

Sum : This and the preceding couplet teach that 
supreme felicity is the gift of Grace ; and that souls, 
whether with organs or without them, cannot of themselves 
ain it. 


Chapter VIII 

THE THIRD STEP— THE STATE OF BLISS : 'ANMA- 
LABHAM. 

This signifies the way in which the soul's ‘gain* is 
obtained. ■Soul-purity' has for its fruit 'Soul-gain 5 , which 
is union with God. Thus the chapters are connected. 
[Man dies to live ] 
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The Disciple asks : 

In what way can the soul obtain bliss ? 

LXXI. 

The Guru answers : 

Those that put BEFORE them the light that arises in 
the darkness enjoy bliss; those that put it BEH IND them 
endure suffering. 

Com : Those that once (in a lower stage) put divine 
and mystic knowledge BEHIND them, and went before it, 
have suffered afflition. Afterwards, if they place the 
lamp of mystic wisdom, which has arisen amidst the 
darkness of natural impurity, BEFORE them, and walk in 
its light, these shall obtain supreme felicity. 

Sum : Here we are taught who they are that shall 
obtain supreme felicity. 


For this, is not Grace sufficient ? Over and above this 
vihat need of the 'Known’ ? 

LXXII. 

Nothing results when sculs and Grace are without the 
Known, when the soul and the Known combine is bliss. 

Com: The Known is supreme, and it is through Him 
that the soul derives blessing. (This seems to need no 
further explanation ; but the idea of a mystic marriage 
is introduced in a fantastic and untranslateable fashion. 
The soul is feminine. So is Catti, or, Grace. The soul 
must be introduced by Grace to Civan, the Known, 
the mystic Bridegroom). 
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Sum : We learn here the limits within which supreme 
felicity can be attained. 

[This is Ci. Pira. II. 24.] 

When the soul is united to the Known, does the Known 
through the sou! obtain bliss ? 

LXXIil. 

He gives bliss to those that draw nigh to Him. 

His Form is perfect blessedness; nor can this be 
enhanced. 

Com : The Lord imparts supreme felicity, to those 
who draw near to Him ; but since His Form is the fulness 
of infinite felicity, He partakes not of the blessedness 
He imparts. 

Sum : The King IMPARTS, and does not RECEIVE. 

Does the soul, then, obtain that bliss as one alien 
from the Supreme ? 


LXXIV. 

As in the compound Tadalai, by combination of letters 
L + T = D, and these do not remain but coalesce ; 

so, know thou, that in the supreme felicity thou 
shalt be one with the Lord. 

Com : When the words Tal (‘foot') and TaJai C‘head') 
are written as one compound (‘head and foot), the letters 
/ and / combine, and are not separated, but coalesce in d 
(G. 37) ; so the soul shall enjoy blessedness .in mystic 
union with the King. 

[Foot is soul, and Head is Civan.] 
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L + T = D, and these do not remain but coalesce ; 

so, know thou, that in the supreme felicity thou 
shalt be one with the Lord. 

Com : When the words Tal (‘foot') and Tcilai C'head') 
are written as one compound (‘head and foot), the letters 
I and / combine, and are not separated, but coalesce in d 
(G. 37) ; so the soul shall enjoy blessedness .in mystic 
union with the King. 

[Foot is soul, and Head is Civan.] 
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Sum . The soul sinks down into the Known in mystic 

tKr.nal union. 

[See Ci. Pira. II. 37.] 

Do they not yet obtain absolute unity ? 

LXXV. 

if they become one, both disappear , if they remain 
,,, t hcre is no fruition; therefore there is union and 

non-union. 

C\,m : If you say that the Lord and the soul are one, 
if tte is neither an obtainer nor boon obtained. If. on the 
ether hand, they are two there is no blissful consummation 
•ct the soul ; therefore the condition of such souls must 
t-, a compound of duality and non-duality ; mingled, not 
n:t rged. 

Sum: (n release the soul is not merged in the Supreme'. 

l. Comp. Kingsley's preface to Theologia Germanica, 
referred to in Note V. See Inge’s Bampton Lectures, 
1E99. pp. 189—191. 

VI hot then is the mode of the soul's approach to the 
Supreme and unity with Him ? 

LXXVI 

Nor.e say we have drawn nigh ; and none say we have 
obtained ; in speechfess rapture 

when bonds are loosed, embodiment r eturns no more, 

Ci-m: Those who obtain the Supreme felicity of 
rr ease, and those who have attained the state of Samathi 
v.* ch directly leads to It, never for a moment leave their 
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Lord, by self-ccntemplalion. Those who,beyond the power 
of speech, have laid hold of Him are born no more. 

Sum : Here the state of those who have obtained 
release is explained, 

[Comp. Ci. Pira. 11.34,43 ;CL. Gna, Bi Ven.62J. 


What is meant by the speechlessness above ? 

LXXVII. 

Till you are in a state like that of one possessed 
remain destitute of all action. 

Com : One possessed by a spirit is under that spirit’s 
absolute control, and is incapable of any independent 
action ; so remain thou inactive till all thine acts are 
under the control of the King. 

Sum : Here we are told what mature Samathi is. 


What is the cessation of action on the part of the 
absorbed mystic like ? 

LXXVII!. 

To those who obtain that resplendent possession that 
gain alone suffices ; all else is as something in the hands 
of those that sleep. 

Com When the devotees have gained the glorious 
end true possession of the Lord, therein is supreme delight; 
and any works, such as the observances of Yogam and the 
like, are as things handled by one in sleep. 
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like, are as things handled by one in sleep. 


Summary : The substance of all Truth is included in 
the ‘Five Letters’. 

What does this pentad of letters < syllables) declare? 

XXXII 

The King, the Energy, the Bond, fair Maya, Soul — all 
these are contained in the Om~garam. 

Com ; The Piranavam (see. Lex. iSsrsmsuii) contains 
within it. (1) the grace of Civan, and (2) of Catti (the 
Divine Energy, Note XIII), with the (3) knowledge of 
Artavam (Note XV), and (4) of fair Maya, and (5.) of the 
Soul. These are symbolized by the ‘Five Syllables’, and 
in Om the whole are concentrated. 

Sum: Here is expounded the doctrine of the mystic 
Om, which is the subtile form of the 'Five Letters’. 

What is the order in which the 'Five Letterss' stand ? 

LXXXIII 

On one side mystic dance of 'Weakness’, -on the 
other, dance of mystic ‘Wisdom',— Soul between the two. 

Com : The syllables Ma and Na represent the energetic 
whirl of Impurity in itself, and as operating in the Soul ; 
the syallables Cl and Va represent the mystic action of Civan 
and of Grace. Between these stands Ya, which represents 
the Soul. 

[T’Ae dance is the divine impulse and guidance given to 
the Soul m this state of bondage, and in the state of emancipa- 
tion. Note I.] 

Sum : In this the significance of the 'Five Letters’ is 
explained. 
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How is it that by means of the 'Five Letters’ the Soul 
does not. (at once) obtain the 'Known’? 

LXXXIV 

Ma and Na prevail over the mind ; thus it returns not 
to Him ; whenever it obtains Ci its deeds are cancelled. 

Com: (This couplet admits of two distinct interpreta- 
tions. The more authoritative is given.) 

When Ma and Na, which are 'Impurity’ and •Tirotham' 
(tfXSrirp Lb, Note V), bind the Soul tight (or the mind is 
dissipated), it (the Ya) cannot return ; when their great ; 
Bond is loosed it obtains Cl, which Is supreme blessed- 
ness. 

Sum : The Bond and the method of release are shown 
in the 'Five Letters'. 

[Compare Ci. Pita. It. 41 


How is it that, though there are these 'Five Letters’, 
Anavam (Impurity) does not depart ? 

LXXXV 

While bewildering powers of the veiler and Impurity 
stand first, how can it depart? Not unless the dominant 
Anavam change its place. 

Com : While Na and Ma, representatives of Tirotham 
and Impurity, are pronounced first* can these be removed ? 
But these after, and Ci first : then Anavam will cease to 
obscure. 
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Sum : They who would be set free must utter the 
formula thus: Civaya-Nama, and not Nama-Civaya, [G 0c j 
must be first I] 

[Compare Un. Vil., 44.] 

Will Impurity depart from those who repeat the 'Five 
Letters’ ? 

LXXXVI 

Ah, worship ; but if the foundation be not known, 
since Ci precedes not. Impurity will still assert itself. 

Com: When men repeat the sacred formula unmindful 

of the foundation, which is Civ an, desire will reassert 
itself, still clinging to Na and Ma. 


Sum : Here he commiserates those who thus recite 
them, and still suffer, having no Divine assistance. 

Why is this pentad of letters recited thus ? 


V I I 


If Civan come first, and thou so recite it 
embodiment will cease. This is your method. 

and S'”' "A* ,J eV ° tee recite the Pentad so that Ci 
removt P ?hnM V h S 1 POSiti ° n the embodiment will be 
thus ! * Th ° d,sc,ple who desirest release, recite it 

an 7^VZaXl'yT' e ' eaSe ' l3aV - 

What benefit accrues from this order of recitation ? 
OCXXVIII. 

*uch souls this is th^spode br ' ng Prosperity. To 

the spotless Form which will appear. 
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itself, still clinging to Na and Ma. 

Sum : Here he commiserates those who thus recite 
them, and still suffer, having no Divine assistance. 

Why is this pentad of letters recited thus ? 

LXXXVI I 

If Civan come first, and thou so recite it, 

embodiment will cease. This is your method. 

Com t If the devotee recite the pentad so that Ci 
and VA precede, by this position the embodiment will be 
removed. Thou, O disciple who desirest release, recite it 
thus I 

Sum : This teaches that the released say, Ci-va-ya-na « 
mu, and never Na-ma-ci-va-ya. 

What benefit accrues from this order of recitation ? 

LXXXVIII. 

VA will in grace give Ci, and bring prosperity. To 
such souls this is the spotless Form which will appear. 
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Com i When thus recited, Va, which is grace, points 
out Ci, which is Civan, and establishes Ya, which is the 
Soul, in the abode of delight And that is the faultless, 
sacred form of Civan. 

Sum : Here the significance in the sacred formula of 
Va (= the Energy of Grace) is taught 

How will that soul exist in the heaven of liberation ? 

LXXXIX. 

No longer placed between the spotless Na and Va, 
the Soul will stand in grace between Va and Ci. 

Com : The Soul (ya) standing no longer between the 
spotless ;it may be. read 'Acin Na or’ 'Acil Na,' i.e. spotted 
or spotless ; and each of these presents an orthodox view 
of Tirotha'^’ iVa and Va (Catti), now stands between Va 
and Ci. (Comp. Note V.) 

(It is said that this arrangement must be learned from a 
guru,) 

Sum : This defines the position attained by those 
who rightly use the formula. [See Un. Vil, 46.] 

Is there any manifest evidence of our being in this 
state of del iverance ? 

XC 

The sacred writings teach in every possible way to fix 
the mind on the path that leads not away from Him. 

Com s The sacred writings teach us all methods, so 
that we should ponder them, and never forsake the sacred 
Influence of Civan and of His Catti. 
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Sum : This couplet sums up the teaching of the last 
four chapters (VI— IX). 

[On the subject of the 'Five Syllables' the remarks of 
Oldenberg {Buddha), p. 27, may be consulted with advan- 
tage, There has always been among men a strong convic- 
tion of the mystic power of quasi-sacred syllables, uttered 
in a certain way, of the inherent power of spells and 
charms, deadly to hear and deadly to tell, 5 — some such a 
feeling as Sir Walter Scott illustrates in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. In the Chhandogya Upanishad II,' 2 it is said, 
k Leta.mari meditate on the fivefold Saman as the five 
worlds. The hinkara is the earth, the prastava the fire, the 
udgiiha the sky, the pratihara the sun, the nidhana heaven. 
Let a man meditate on the fivefold Saman as rain. The 
hinkara As "wind (that brings tne rain);'’ the prastava is 
"the cloud is come;” the udgitha is "it rains; ” the pratihara 
"jt flashes, it thunders ;** the nidhana, *'it stops/' There 
is rain for him, and he brings rain for others, who, thus 
knowing, meditates on the fivefold Saman as rain. This 
may have given rise to the use of this invocation to Civan, 
- Namacivaya, —as a kind of magical formula. The intention 
at any rate> is the same, to emphasize doctrines and U 
bring them into practical working.] 


THE SOUL’S EMANCIPATION Mutti, 

In Sanskrit, Mukti or Moksha 

The best explanation of the Caiva Siddhanta doctrine of 
Mutti, or the Soul’s final emancipation from embodiment 
(erlosung von den weltlichen handen ,~-Seligkeit) , is found in 
the treatise called Civa~Piragacam by 

the same greet sage Umapathi (L38, Etc), and has been 
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translated (though from a very imperfect MS), by 
Mr. Hoisington ( American Oriental Soc. Journal i 854 
Ihis is a commentary on the Civa-gnana-bodham. 
Mr. J. M. Nalla-sami, a learned Caivite of Madras, has 
recently publishedSa'translation of Civa*gnanabodham,with 
valuable notes, which is a most, useful compendium. 

Ten faulty (or imperfect) theories of this consumma- 
tion, so devoutly wished for by all Hindus, are enumerated 
in these works, or in the commentaries on them : 

1) There is the bliss aspired , to by the Lokayattar 
(‘Worldlings’). This is simply gross sensual enjoyment 
in this world. These heretics are continually attacked 
in the Siddhanfa books. [See Sarva-darcana-sangraha 
(Trubner's Series).] They were atheistic Epicureans, 
followers of Charvaka . 

2) There is the cessation of the five Kan< has. 
This is the Buddhist Nirvana, and is always considered by 
Tamil authors to be mere annihilation. The South-lndian 
view of Buddhism is illustrated in Note IX. (Sarvadarcana* 
sangraha, p.31). 

3) The destruction of the three (or eight) qualities is 
pronounced to be the final emancipation by some Jains, 
and by the teachers of the atheistic Sankhya system. This 
would reduce the human Soul to the condition of an un- 
qualified mass, a mere chaos of thought and feeling. 

4) There is the cessation of deeds by mystic wisdom. 
This is the system of Prabhakara (Sarvad-arcana-sangraha, 
p. 184). The deeds mentioned are 'all rites and services 
whatsoever’. The devotee becomes in this case, so the 
Caivite urges, like a mere image of clay or stone. 
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'Mutti' is represented by some Caiva sectaries as 
consisting in the removal from the Soul of all impurity, as 
a copper vessel is supposed to be cleansed from verd.gris 
by the action of mercury. There is a good deal of abstruse 
reasoning about the pollution aforesa.d. ‘Copper is not 
really in this sense purified by the removal of the green 
stain on its surface ; the innate weakness of the metal is 
in its constant liability to this defilement. Gold is never 
coated by such impure matter. Copper will always be so; 
it is. as it were, congenital. Now these sectarians preach 
that, by the grace of Civan, the innate corruption of the 
Soul may be removed, from which will necessarily follow 
permanent release from all bonds’. This seems to resemble 
very closely the Christian idea of the sanctification of the 
souls of men by divine grace infused. The Siddhanta, 
however, insists upon it that for ever, even in the emanci- 
pated state, the power of defilement, the potentiality of 
corruption, remains (i.e. •pacam is eternal’^. This corrup- 
tion cannot, it is true, operate any longer in the emancipa- 
ted condition ; but it is still there, — dead, unilluminated, 
the dark part of the Soul, turned away from the central 
light, like the unilluminated part of the of moon's orb 
Personal identity and the imperfections necessarily cling- ' 
irg to a nature eternally finite, are not destroyed even in 
Multi. 


6) Another class of Caiva sectaries taught that in 
emancipation the body itself is transformed, irradiated with 
Civan’s light, and rendered immortal. This system sup- 
posed that intimate union with Civan transmuted rather 
than sanctified the Soul. 


7 , There is then the system of the Vedantis, who 
laught that the absolute union of the Soul with the Infinite 
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Wisdom, its commingling with the Divine Spirit, as the 
air in a jar becomes one with the circumambient air when 
the jar is broken, was Mutti. But here personality is lost. 

(8) The doctrine Of Palkariyam (followers of 
Bhaskara ) is, that in emancipation there is an absolute 
destruction of the human Soul, which is entirely absorbed 
in the supreme essence. 

(9) There were some Caivites who taught that in 
emancipation the Soul acquires mystic miraculous 
powers ; that, in fact, the emancipated one is so made 
partaker of the divihe nature and attributes, that he is able 
to gain possession of and exercise miraculous powers, 
which are called the eight 'Siddhis.* Persons professing 
to wield such magical powers are not unfrequently found 
in India, and there is in them very often a bewildering 
mixture of enthusiasm and fraud. 

Chapter X 

THE FOURTH STEP— THE STATE OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
'DRAWN NIGH'. 


Here the condition of those who have attained to 
Samathi (Mystic Slumber) is spoken Of. What this slum- 
ber is has been shown in the preceding chapter, and how 
men may gain it s herethecondition of the already liberated 
mystic is explained. These are the devotees whose con- 
dition is described in Note V. 

The Disciple asks : 

What is the thought of the Knowers 1 who never for- 
sake the Known ? 
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to wield such magical powers are not unfrequently found 
in India, and there is in them very often a bewildering 
mixture of enthusiasm and fraud. 

Chapter X 

THE FOURTH STEP— THE STATE OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
'DRAWN NIGH'. 

Here the condition of those who have attained to 
Samathi (Mystic Slumber) is spoken df. What this slum- 
ber is has been shown in the preceding chapter, and how 
men may gain it : herethecondStion of the already liberated 
mystic is explained. These are the devotees whose con- 
dition is described in Note V. 
o 

The Disciple asks : 

What is the thought of the Knowers 1 who never for- 
sake the Known P 
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XCI. 

The Guru answers ; 

Sinking in the Supreme Understanding, while, delight 
sinks into their souls, they slumber in sacred peace. What 
other words are there ? 

Com : While they themselves sink down into the 
full tide of Mystic Wisdom (which is the Supreme) ; and 
while infinite rapture flows down into their souls, they 
abide in a state of blissful slumber. 

Sum: It is taught here that Knower sinks down 
into and abides in the Known. 

i. «The Knowledge, the Knowers, and the Known:’ 
Gnanam, Gnatru, and Gneyam. 

Will those who have attained this stale desire higher 
stations of felicity ? 

XCII. 

Assuredly they perform not the ‘five great works' ; nor 
the 'causal works’ ; nor the employments of any abodes 
of pleasure. 

Com : The works of Civan (Note I), the Supreme, 
are creation (I), conservation (2) destruction (3), 'veiling’ 
(4), and bestowal of grace (5). They perform not these. 
The ministerial works of Brahma, Vishnu, Ruttiran, 
Magecan, Sathacivan (Ci. Pira.1.9) they do not ; nor do 
they engage in any of those dreaded acts which lead 
to future embodiment. 

Sum : This teaches that they rest from all work. 

Do these attain to omniscience and the other 

attributes ? 
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XCIIi. 

Though they have attained to the knowledge of 
everything ; 

these ‘Knowers’ here know nothing but the -Known * 

Com : Though these perfected devotees by mystic 
union with Civan gain omniscience and other qualities ; 
yet, while on this earth, they know nothing whatsoever 
except the Supreme, the one object of mystic knowledge. 

Sum : In every place they see Civan, and contemplate Him 
alone. 

When objects of sense present themselves to the 
Knowers of this kind, how do they act ? 

XCIV. 

They restrain the organs of sense ; and entering, sink, 
into their Source. 

They follow not the senses, but act as the ■ tortoise 
does on land. 

Com: When the world of sense obtrudes itself, 
the devout man fears, goes not out after it; checks the 
perceptions of his mind, draws near and enters into the 
Known, and from That turns not away. An illustration of 
this is the tortoise, which walking on the earth, if 
any one approach it, fears, draws in its head, and lies 
motionless. 

Sum: This shows the way in . which, the devout 
dread the power of sense, and withdraw themselves from 
its. influence. •. •, ■ 

[Comp. Ci. Pira., p.382.]; 

But are there any who have left the; 'Known* and 
departed from him ? 
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XCV 

There is no place or world where the Lord is not, 
There is no place to which men can withdraw from Him. 

Can : There is no place in which the soul can dwell 
.'■part from Civan. Civan Himself throughout all rational 
and irrational beings abides, so that nothing and no one is 
apart from Him. 

Sum : This teaches that the devout have ceased to 
dwell in the sphere of limited knowledge, and have entered 
the unlimited. 

Have these persons then seen that Existence within 
(themselves) or without ? 

XCVI. 


Within and without the same Divine Grace stands 
revealed. Those who possess thisjmystic vision despise 

nothing. 


[ Commentators differ, and the text is ambiguous. We 
give the later.] 


Com: Both within and without. That which Mystic 
Wisdom reveals exists unvarying ; tg those who have 
obtained it no mean? of cpmmnnipn with Hm even through 
the senses, must be despised. • 


s • fhis shows us that to the mystically enlightened 

the phenomenal universe is only seen in God, 

[Comp. Ci. Pira., p. 369. ‘To those who have attained 
to Cnammi Mystic Wisdom). Civan is revealed within 

rirr eqi ! a, £. in forms ’ such as the Lingam. &c., in 
which He reveals Himself. The perfected mystic despises 

7 U t? the P^ence of tHe immanent 
Gn nam) ‘ S Cantha ' Ctraditiona < observance) in 
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But, tell me, do these ‘mystic knowers’ engage in no 
employment ? 

XCVil. 

To those who engage in the world's work comes 
worldly requital* To the absence of such work the result 
is the True, 

Com : To those who follow as they are led, and under 
the egotistic influences which say 'V and 'mine’, perform 
acts, there accrues the reward of worldly enjoyment. To 
those who perform penances and give gifts (with no 
egotistic desires) the result is the imperishable pleasures 
of the world of deliverance. 

Sum : To those who abide in This, the Truth, no work 
(apart from Him) is possible. 

As old deeds ere consumed f eaten), does not the 
effect of new deeds accumulate ? 

XCVIII 

Old deeds disappear with the body ; if in the interval 
deeds accumulate. Divine Grace burns them up. 

Com : Here the division of deeds into the three 
classes of Pirarattam „ Cancitam , and Agamiyam must be 
remembered. The two former of these disappear with the 
death of the body (of the saint) * As for those deeds of 
merit or demerit which have accumulated in this present 
state* the Divine Grace dissipates them 

Sum : From this it appears that th§ consummate 
devotee is freed from the influence of every species of 
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Is the infinite liberation obtained when the body 
dies ? 


XCIX 

To men of matured knowledge the works that yield 
the three return not > to them this world is absolutely as 
that world. 

Com : The threefold deeds which compel a man to 
ive in the present embodiment, or in the next 
embodiment, or in any future state, are removed by 
Grace ; and thus he enjoys, even while still in the body, 
the infinite deliverance. 

Sum : This teaches that in the condition of the jivan- 
mutton he enjoys, on earth the bliss of the infinite liberation, 

Have these no desire to save others ? 

C 

Reflecting upon the sorrows of those under the 
influence of deceit, they are agitated by a flood oi 
compassion. 

• i ! : ■ , t 

Com : When, these devout and blessed persons t 
behold the multitude of souls that, under.the influence ot 
the deceits of the sense-world, are suffering affliction, they 
themselves are agitated by a . feeling of irrepressible 
compassion. 


Sum » In the souls that desire the heavenly emancipa' 
tion there is a loving Grace like that of their King, 
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2. The Saiva-Siddhanta : Is it of Dravidian Origin ? 

FRANCIS KINGSBURY 

(Francis Kingsbury was the son of C.W. Damodaram 
Pillai, the celebrated pioneer-editor of Tamil works. Pillai 
was a Christian by birth and he became a Saivite early in 
his life. His children were brought up in the strict Saivite 
tradition. His last will and testament contained a clause 
whereby any heir of his embracing Christianity would 
forfeit his share in Pillai’s property. These precautions not- 
withstanding, his son because a Christian. 

Kingsbury’s love of the Tevaaram and the Tiru- 
vaachakam knew no bounds. He took special efforts to 
bring out an anthology of Saivite hymns and their transla- 
tion. He made a selection of 138 verses and rendered 
them into English. He entrusted the work of giving metri- 
cal form to his colleague G.E. Phillips an Englishman. 
These two gentlemen were attached to the United Theologi- 
cal college, Bangalore, Their work "Hymns of the Tamil 
Saivite Saints” with Tamil text and translation into 
English, appeared in 1921. It contains the photographs of 
the NAALVAR. 

Kingsbury also wrote a book dealing with the history 
of Tamil literature. His article "Taayumaanavar’s Concept 
of God" appeared in the Christian Patriot (August, 1922). 

The Saivite in Kingsbury created many a friction in 
fiis dealings with the missionaries. It is said that towards 
the end of his life, he was made to suffer for his Saivite 
predelictions. 
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The article printed hereunder appeared in the. Madras 
Christian College Magazine, In '|904. The questions rai- 
sed by the autnor are full of significance. They will, we 
are sure, exercise the minds of a certain section of Saiva 
Siddhantis, and will, in all likelihood, generate a sober 
influence in their thinking. Ed.) 


The Higher or Philosophic Hinduism that till recently 
drew the attention Of Western scHBlars Was the Advaita 
doctrine of Sankara Achsfya, arid by many thatwSs 
considered to be the only higher Hinduism, although 
some of the works of the Saiva Siddharita had been 
translated long ago by missionaries like the late 
Rev. Mr Hoisirigtori. Not Seldom did we see the 
Christian missionary speaking or writing of Sankara’s 
pantheism as if it were the only Hinduism of the learned, 
and drawing his inferences on that supposition. But thanks 
be to Dr. Pope for his polyglot edition of the 
Tiruvackakam of Manikkavachakar, which has made the 
Westerner see that there are other systems of religion in 
India which deserve his attention dnd which ate in some 
respects superior to the VedShta of Sankara, as they 
are nearer the gospel truths which are so precious to him. 
Of these systems Dr. Pope thinks that the Saiva Siddhanta 
is the highest. This judgement might be questioned, for 
it is not clear that the Saiva Siddhanta, is superior to the 
Vaishnava Siddhanta, otherwise known as the Visishta- 
civaita doctrine of Ramanuja. In this paper, however, it is not 
my desire to discuss that question. But to inquire whether 
the Saiva Siddhanta is Dravidian in its origin. ‘5r. Pope 
says it is, and Mr. Goudie accepts his conclusion. I do not 
say that Dr. Pope and Mr. Goudie are wrong in asserting 
that the Saiva Siddhanta is Dravidian, but I wish to know 
land I knovy that the Savites themselves would be very 
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glad to know) what grounds these two gentleman have 
for their belief. The interest 1 have in raising this question 
is purely historic, for though once a Saivite myself and a 
son of Saivite parents, | am to-day a'follower and minister 
of Jesus Christ, who, to me, appears to be the Fulfilment 
of the Saiva Siddhanta. I would even be glad to know that 
this system is Dravidian if it is really so, for in my veins 
runs less of the Aryan blood, if any, than of the Dravidian. 
One thing is certain, that all the Saivites themselves 
declare that their religion is Aryan. I give below the 
origin of the Saiva Siddhanta according to the 
traditional account of the Saivites* I need not say 
that I do not belieyeinthe account in toto as given by 
them ; no man with any scientific spirit in him can do so ; 
but I do not see how one can reject the whole and accept 
a hypothesis, the framers of which do not give us any 
reason for their bold departure from tradition. Theaccount, 
briefly stated, is this. 

Siva Peruman (the Lord Siva} first composed the 
four Vedas. But the language of the Vedas was so vague 
that it could be interpreted in more than one way. Hence 
there was the danger of their being misunderstood. So 
Siva Himself wrote a commentary on the Vedas. That 
commentary is the twenty-eight Agamas of the Saivites. 
These twenty-eight Siva Agamas (written, of course, in 
Sanskrit) are the basis of the Saivite religion. These 
alone (with the Vedas) are the canonical books -the 
Scriptures of the Saivites. But the Agamas are too 
large for most men to study and master So Vyasa or 
Badarayana, wrote a book called the Brohmamimamsa , 
otherwise known as the Brahma Sutra. This was also »n Sans- 
krit. This book gave in a nutshell the essence of the four 
Vedas in accordance with the interpretation of the Siva 
Agamas. But unfortunately this brief and sound treatise 
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was also capable of more than one interpretation. Hence the? 
are now four Bhashyams (commentaries) to this Brahm * 
Sutra ; and they contradict one another. These four are the 
Sankara Bhashyam (the commentary by Sankara), the 
Ramanuja Bhashyam (the commentary by Ramanuja), the 
Madhva Bhashyam {the commentary by Madhva) and the 
Nilakanta Bhashyam fthat by Nilakanta Siva Acharya) 
All these are in Sanskrit. The last named is the only om 
accepted by the Saivites as the true interpretation of the 
Brahma Sutra , as it alone, say the Saivites, is in accordance 
with the Siva Agamas. (Who this Nilakanta S«va Acharya 
was, when and where he lived, and other particulars about 
him, I should be thankful to learn, if any of the readers 
of the Christian College Magazine can give me any informa* 
tion). There is a Tamil translation of the Nilakanta Bhashyam ] 
by Sivajnana Munivar ipssftsijff of <§0su<rsu($ 

a famous author of several works in Tamil. That 
translation is called in Tamil Maha Padiyam (insfrutn^uju! 
or Maha Bhashyam , the great commentary). This book has 
not yet been printed ; but it is carefully preserved in the 
^05ii[T6ij©^j6»/DiOL.ib (Tiruvavaduthurai Matam), near the 
railway station at Narasingampettai in the Tanjore District. 


In Tamil, besides the above-mentioned inssiruiriq.iuiM, 
are the Tirumurais (^0(tp6S5jD), compiled by Nambi Andar 
Nambi, and the fourteen Saiva Siddhanta Sastrams, as 
noticed by Mr. Goudie in his excellent paper on the Saiva 
Siddhanta 2 . The Thirumurais are all original hymns in 
Tamil except the Beriya Puranam 3 which narrates the lives 
of the Saivite Nayanmar (devotees), and the fourteen 
Sastrams are not mere translations from Sanskrit works. 
And yet it must be admitted that most of the writers were 
well versed in Sanskrit, or that they had learnt from those 
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who knew Sanskrit much of the Saiva Siddhanta and the 
Siva Puranams (the latter of which are attributed to 
Vyasa'. 

The above is the account of the Saiva Siddhanta as 
given by the Saivites, and one does not see how it is 
possible in consistence with it to assert that this system 
of religion is Dravidian in its origin. Mr. Goudie wonders 
how the Sanskrit name Siva occurs in the Dravidian sys- 
tem of the Saiva Siddhanta. But to what language do 
the following words belong 7—Pati> Pasu, Pas am, Malam, 
Anavam » Karmam » Prakriti , Maya % Guru 9 Sakti, Rupam , 
Arupam 9 Samaya Acharya, Sandana Acharya , and other 
words used by Mr. Goudie in his paper 1 2 3 4 . Where did the 
Saivites get these technical terms from ? Was is not from 
Sanskrit ? I admit two things . First, this system differs 
very much from Sankara’s pantheism, which is accepted 
by many in North India and by not a few in the south. 
Second, the Saiva Siddhanta is more or I ess confined to the 
south— the country of the Dravidians — and has far more 
followers among the non Brahmans. Are these sufficient 
grounds for saying that the Saiva Siddhanta is of Dravi- 
dian origin ? 

1 Sivagnana Munivar is not the translator of Niiakanta 
Bhashyam. The work was translated into Tamil by Kaasi- 
Vaasi Sentinaatha Iyer. 

2 Rev. W. Goudie’s article is the sixth article (pp. 
69 — 86) of "Saiva Siddhantam” —Volume One, U.S.S.R. 
(1984). 

3 The Periya Puranam in Tamil is an original work. 

4 To come by a correct perspective, the reader is 
advised to read ''Harmony Of Religions'’ by Thomas 
Manninezhath (1993). 
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3, The Saiva Siddhanta : An Outline of Its 
Main Doctrines. 

A.C. CLAYTON 

[Rev, Albert Charles Clayton knew many languages. 
He studied Tamil in depth and took pains to write books 
that would help foreign missionaries to master Tamil,. 
‘The S.I.M.A. Tamil Examination Papers' edited by him 
with an Introduction on beginning the study of Tamil, 
enjoyed a well-deserved popularity. He was also well 
versed in Sanskrit. When the Christian Literature Society 
entrusted to him the task of revising Dr. Murdoch's 
‘Account of the Vedas', he found out, on scrutiny 9 that no 
revision of that work could be made that would adequately 
represent modem knowledge and modern methods of 
interpretation of the Vedas. His work, in this connection, 
resulted in the publication of 'The Rig Veda and Vedic 
Religion' in “1913. 

Right from the year 1892, he carefully observed the 
religious practices of the Dravidians in South India, He 
contributed many articles to the Madras Government 
Museum Bulletin, the Madras Christian College Magazine 
etc. His ‘Gangai's Pilgrimage’ and The Tamil Bible 
Dictionary 5 are among his outstanding works. 

Tamil Saivism held out a special charm for him. He 
pored over the Saiva Canonical works as well as the Sastras, 
He studied with joy the devotional poems of Saivism, 
in 1899 appeared his pamphlet 4/ Sivan Seyal” -the trans- 
lation into English of a poem of St. Taayumanavar. This 
pamphlet contains a valuable Introduction as well as Notes, 
In the same year appeared ''Gurumarapin Vanakkam". One 
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more verse of St. Taayumaanavar stood translatad by him. 
The pamphlet is valued for the useful Introduction and 
fsjotes provided by the translator. His *‘The Siva Puranam ; 
A Psalm by Manikka Vasaga” also appeared in 1899 . 

It is to be said to the credit of Clayton that he took 
pains to understand Saivism. Though his interpretations 
were not always right, they at least bespeak the earnest 
ness of his untiring endeavour. 

We do not know when the article printed hereunder 
appeared in the Madras Ghristian College Magazine. 
Judging from the circumstances, the year 1904 appears 
to be a good guess. Ed . ] 

The authorities mainly used by the author in preparing 
this paper were : 

1) Saiva Darsana Sangraha of Madhava Chariar 
(Tirubner's Oriental Series,) 

2) The Tsruvasagam of Manikka Vasagar, edited and 
translated by Dr. G.U. Pope* (Clarendon Press, Oxford), 

3) Tiruvasagam mulamum ureiyum, edited, by 
P. Vasudeva Mudaliar. (H. Press.) 

4) Tayiimana SmimikaJ podal \ mulamum ureiyum , 
edited by T. Sambunda Mudaliar (Vidhya Vinodini Series), 

5) Shagnana Botham of Melkanda Deva, edited by 
J.M. Nallaswami PH lei, 

6) The Light of Truth published monthly in Madras* 
© journal conducted to expound the Saiva Siddhanta 
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THE SAIVA SIDDHANlA 
An outline of its main doctrines. 

The student of Tamil literature early perceives that 
many of the the books, new and old, that he reads refer to 
and are the result of a system of thought 
The Siddhanta very different from the absolute monism or 
in Tamil modified pantheism that he has learned 

from many Western Sanskrit scholars to 
consider to be the normal theosophies of India. When 
he studies this system and compares it with the great 
systems of philosophy in Sanskrit, he soon finds, as 
Prof. Max Muller remarked in the preface to his Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy, that "in the South of India there 
exists a philosphical literature which, though it may show 
clear traces of Sanskrit influence,- contains also original 
indigenous elements of great beauty and of great importance 
for historical purposes.” This literature is the out-come 
and the exposition of the Saiva-Siddhanta. Indeed the 
assertion might easily be proved that of the best literature 
in Tamil cannot be understood except by the aid of the 
Saiva-Siddhanta. 

The development of this system, or 'faith' as the Rev. 
G. Mackenzie Cobban calls it in his translation of 
Arumuka Navalar’s Catechism, has yet to be traced and 
there are many difficulties in the way. 

1) The first is in connection with the key-word of 
the philosphy.How comes it that in what 
The term Siva, is almost certainly a Dravidian produc- 
tion the chief name for God is not 
Kadavul or Aiyyan but Sirnn, a word, distinctly Sanskrit. 
The history of the word, so far as we have it, does not 
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help us. In his Sanskrit-English Dictionary Monier Williams 
remarks that though the name Siva was not applied to 
any God in the Vedas, "the worship of the destroying 
and re-producing principle under this name was rapidly 
developed in the Puranas and epic poems, and became 
very general in latter times. 9 ’ He would account for its 
extensive use either on the ground that the name Siva 
'belonged originally to the principal God of the aboriginal 
tribes of India" — for which it seems to me that there is no 
adequate evidence — , and according to a more likely 
supposition the adjective Siva, auspicious, being at first 
only used as an euphemistic epithet to propitiate the lord 
of tempests, passed afterwards into*[his name, and was 
ultimately adopted as the principal name of the God of 
destruction.” 1 This is possible. From Houen Tseng's 
account of India (vii Cent. A.D.)itis clear that Sivan 
was worshipped in his time, :and in the time of the Peri plus 
(ii Cent A.D.) the fact that Cape Comorin possessed its 
present name Kumari the shorter form of Kanya KumarU 
the Virgin, a name of Durga,.Jwife of Sivan, seems to point 
to the prevalence of the worship of Sivan in South India at a 
very early date, but with cur present limited information 
we are not yet able to ascertain * how far the Puranas 
owe their mythology of Sivan to South Indian 
or Indian or aboriginal influences nor to understand how 
philosopher poets like Manikka Vasagar, or polemic sages 
like Sundaramurtti Nayanar and Tirugnanasambandha 
Nayanar accepted the name and legends of Sivan as the 
foundation ol their teaching and preaching. 

2 A second difficulty is the origin of Siddhanta 
as a system. Dr. Pope claims that the Saivite school 
of thought was founded by the great 
Origin of the Sankara Acharya, the disciple of Kumarila 
Siddhanta Bhatta, who came from Berar in the Eighth 
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Centuty and taught the existence of a persona! deity ii 
opposition to the Buddhists 2 . He asserts categorically tha 
Sankara Acharya was a Saivite, and is regarded as ai 
incarnation of Sivan himself. There may be some truth ir 
the assertion, for there is much that is unknown aboui 
Sankara Acharya, but if Weber and Cowell are to be belie- 
ved, and if the commentaries on the Upanishads (now 
being translated in the series published by Messrs- G A. 
Natesan 8- Co.) are his work, the founder of the Sringeri 
Mutt and the head of the eclectic Smarttha sect was a 
Vedantin. At any rate, his successor in the Fourteenth 
Century (1331 A.D.) Madhava Acharya considers the 
Saiva system to be a heresy. 

3) A third difficulty is to discern the primitive 
Siddhanta. 

That the school of thought created by Sankara Acharya 
exerted a great influence on the thought 
What is primitive of the Saiva thinkers in later times is 
Siddhanta evident enough in the comparatively 
modern hymns of Taayumaanavar com- 
monly assigned to the Seventeenth Century A.D. The 
opening verses of his poem entitled Karunakarakkadavul is 
proof of that : 

^(r/ricuj jSpirsutiu 

j5)rsiS)ei$uj sajffi&jsbujLDfr 

jS 6^3 & STT 5UdFfijc95 «y(0 0 IT SU & $}[ 

sfilsrosiir^p eiiGiurr uDuf) 
gut (sjfrsgruts&su 

&ULJ&JSV tf/fiidB ff &IT(d 6X}& Qsijsfr gy t£(T 
<yff$iia?(T6t>(ip $s®&sr suQmir ? 
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The lines may be translated : ‘'Shall I for ever meditate 
constantly on thee who art without qualities ( nirguna ). 
without defects ( niramaya ), without falsehood ( niranjana , 
untinged), independent ( niralamka , without support), 
unattached to phenomena (nirvishaya) emancipated from 
all matter ( kaivalya ;, indivisible ( nishkala ), unhindered by 
any relations, (asanga), without motion (sanjalarakitha ) , 
wi thout speech ( nmachana ), without succession, Eternal 
One, Liberated One, Absolute One ! Source of all I O 
highest fullness pervading the atmosphere ! Possessor of 
Bliss, 0 Wisdom ! happy one, O Granter of Happiness 
(Sambhu) 0 Siva I 0 Sankara {auspicious one), O Lord of 
all !” 

Every epithet is Sanskrit. Almost every epithet is in 
its Sanskrit form. And every epithet seems to be used in 
the same sense as in Sankara Acharya’s commentaries on 
the Upanishads of some centuries earlier. 

The same thing is also evident in the early legends of 
the Nayanars. (A passage in, the legendary history of the 
Brahman bhaktas of Chidambaram, the Tilleivazhantanar 
puranam, contained in the Periya Parana Vasananu refers 
by name to the Chandogya Upanishad) 8 . 

In short, the Saiva Siddhanta as we now are able to 
discern it, even in the Tirumsagam, has come under the all- 
powerful influences of Vedantic Monism, and the works of 
the Siddhars such as Agappey Siddhar,—and I believe that 
the Agappey Siddhar Padal is representative— are occasi * 
onally more Vedantic than the most thoroughgoing 
Vedantin 4 . Thus in the Agappey Siddhar padal , the 
sage declares : 
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“I am not. 

And the Lord is not, 

Myself is not, 

The Satguru is not. 

The Mantiram, (i.e., Panchaksharam ) is not" 

and adds that the supreme state or existence correspond, 
ingtothe Parabrahmam of the Vedantin does not rest 
exist as a continuous state ! 

It is therefore exceedingly difficult to state what w« 
contained in the earlier forms of the Siddhanta, and uni 
more critical attention has been given to the writings o 
the Siddhanta school there must be constant confusiot 
between the earlier and the more elaborate and mon 
apparent forms of that teaching. 

Leaving these difficulties, the great principles of the 
Siddhanta now claim our attention. 


The three ‘categories' which are the key to the Saiv; 
Siddhanta are three Sanskrit words Pasu, that which is 
bound, Pati the possessor, Pasa, a fetter, snare, net. Tht 
three combined form an allegory of humanity, the deity, 
and sin®, quaintly represented by an animal Pasu, Pati it! 
master, and Pasa, the rope that fastens it. I proposes 
take these categories one by one apd to define them and 
to illustrate them by references to the Tiruvasagatn and 
to some other sources. 

PATI 


On page Ixxvi of his introduction to the Tiruvasagam, 
, . Dr - p °P e quotes a definition from 'the Saivita 
Definitions catechism’ defining Pati as "the eternal, all- 
, . pervading, all-wise, eternally blessed, absolu- 

IcL'T?-' " d *, m c ' e «or of all. who is from eternity fn 
from ail taint of evil." 
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Arumuka Navalar's answer to the question 'what is the 
nature of Siva Peruman ?' is as follows : 

"Eternal ; omnipresent ; free from beginningless 
embryonic evil ( anathimalam ); all wise j the universal 
Doer; ever joyful ; independent." 

The Sarva Darsana Sangraha says categorically .• 'Now 
Siva is held to be the Lord.’ Later it says significantly 
■‘God is the universal agent, but not irrespective of the 
actions done by living beings'* ; and 
Manward aspect of this brings out what is a fundamental 
Sivan part of the Saiva Siddhanta. viz., that 

God concerns himself with men ; it is the manward aspect 
of God that appeals to the Siddhantin even when insisting 
most forcibly on the independence of God. Pati is always 
considered as related to Pasu. 

Take the sonorous third hymn in the Tiruvasagam. 
The Psalmist asserts the'. transcendence of Sivan in a multi- 
tude of glowing epithets. 

usB>i_dB(g|io usajyjGttjirsJr 

He is the ancient one who creates the Creator.' . 

affl®oi G>«ranrir 

The origin of the heavenly. hosts. , r ; 

ST 6TJT ?PTll 1C SpQ^SVSST 

The one called 'the only one.' . J ■ " ‘ 

g/rgasuanf sijsjoririr 6t»of!Co«j(r - 
The subtle one unttnqwn by the <knowers of know- 
ledge. ■ .. : , r •, ‘ \ ; : i ’ ‘ ' 

tairinstfr QufifiGajrGar : 

Possessor of a nature (Qujh^S) unknown to Brahma 
• and Vishnu. 
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of God that appeals to the Siddhantin even when insisting 
most forcibly on the independence of God. Pati is always 
considered as related to Pasu. 

Take the sonorous third hymn in the Tiruvasagam. 
The Psalmist asserts the' transcendence of Sivan in a multi- 
tude of glowing epithets. 

u sin L_ u u ir p u 535 @ tb u y) C? iu /r fidr 

He is the ancient one who creates the Creator.* . 

o$ 5 ooi < 5 soornrir u®^ i 

The origin of the heavenly.hosts. r : 

6£05U5dr 6T 507 53)] lh 0511 SOT 

The one called -the only one.' . r r 5 ‘ 

^/rgnsaar^ sijsoijrjr/r 5 )KfersBBf)(Biuirtdi . . • - 

The subtle one unknown by the >knowers of know- 
ledge. , : . . ' - ’ 

tSljriosilr ,u>ir «o:j6HutCi (olujdftGajirGItSnr 
Possessor of a nature (QuJb/iS,) unknown to Brahma 
■ and Vishnu. 
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But it is not the unconditioned absolute passionle. 
•Parabrahmam* that attracts the devotion of the singer, b 
a deity having persona! relationship With his universe, 
nod of grace and mercy, of persona! affection, wh 
appeals to the ‘helpless dead heart gisnswruBsQ ^ 
•' i ’j. t. i in another place he sings * 


"A poor worshipper was I ! How long a time havel 
watered barren land, not worshipping the Su pretty 
(uyiiujrdr) I The precious jewel, from eternity the First 
indestructible, came and destroyed my bar of birth!" 
Tirutonokkam verse 13. (Pope, p. 189.) 


The Saivite thinker constantly insists that Siva Peru 
man is infinitely above Brahma, the Creator of the later 
Hindu trinity, but it would be a mistake to treat Pati as 
equivalent to Brahmam, the unconditioned one. One of the 
few lines that speaks of the Deity impersonally as uy ruft 
(Pope, p. 345) Cu*6fliu«bumu ujtDlj/d sujb^ ujrirujrih- 
"Fhe deity came to destroy the many natu red complexity 
of creation") is part of a mosaic portraying QuqgiDirsurQ 
ssfa-ii, 'Peruman, the gracious Isan' 'who owns me', and 
who is confidently invoked to visit me’ — which could 
hardly be the prayer of an enquirer anxious to be absorbed 
in unqualified ‘Brahmam’. 


Dr. Pope does not hesitate to employ Christian or 
Hebrew terms to interpret Tamil thoughts, 
The living God or to phrase in richer English the melody 

Tamil rhythm, and sometimes he 
is justified. One phrase, so far as I remember, he has not 
used, which represents the concept at the base of the 

hd! nn«ftr! tT rl as we,i as any one phrase can, and 
tnngs to the Christian mind an aspect of Hindu theology 


r .. 
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which it can recognise. That phrase is : 'the living God' 
ElHai Ps. 42.2. Ps, 84.2, Josh.3.10). 

The garment in which the idea is presented is often 
strange, sometimes grotesque, occasionally repellent, but 
the Saiva thinker has grasped more fully and more truly 
than the mostadvanced follower of the semi-reformed neo- 
Krishnaism of educated Bengal the idea of God as the 
creator, preserver, friend and guide of those who devote 
themselves to his service, yes, even as the saviour of those 
who, drowned in the depths of ignorance and sensuality, 
seem all lost to his grace. 

A selection of the predicates, which describe the 
omnipotent, eternal, constant acti- 
The activity of Silvan vity of Siva Peruman, will illustrate 
what I mean. (The figures refer to 
the page in Dr. Pope’s edition). 


He is "the rider on the great bull 

(71) 

He bears Ganga in his locks 

... ... ( passim ) 

He is the Bridegroom m«rarir«rr43r 

(41) 1210) 

Lord of Kailasam 

(AO) 

The Father e9if3i»«8r 

(45) 

The Owner 0 _s®i_ajir«Sr 

(45) 

The Madman tSj&.asjr 

(157) 

The Wind <su«f? 

(49) 

The Mendicant 

(166) 

The Light 

(49) 

God of Gods 

(57) 

He is the Refuge of his slave who is tossed on the 

billows of sensuality 

... (232) 
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He is Sivan who dwells in Tiru Perunturei ■- (passim 
He is Ambrosia dancing in Ponnambalam ••• (215 

His land in which he manifested himself as sageanc 
ascetic is aye the Southern Pandi land — (203) 

The Fourteenth Hymn in the Tiruvasagam Cp. 175 in 
Dr. Pope's edition,) shows how even so thoughtful a poet 
as Manikka Vasagar embellishes his speculations withe 
wide elaboration of mythoiogy, fantastic and not always 
delicate, to exhibit the energy of the Deity- But the most 
constant reference is to Sivan as Nadarajan, Lord of the 
Dance, worshipped at Chidambaram, where the figures of 
Sivan the Dancer represent the operation of God in the 
universe. 


From Tayumanavar’s poems a similar list may be 
gathered. But a phrase like 

a'lfsu ui f)y,{TS33r suastmu. g g guv w Tear 
rflsuCSio. 

i Rippn Press Edition, p. 104.) 

which may be rendered -'0 aH, universal, undivided, 
permanent, true, intelligent, blissful state of union with 
Sivan points to the Vedantic influence which 

modifies Tayumanavar’s poems to, a greater extent than it 
coes those of Manikkavasagar. 

The 77 rumcntiram of Tirumoolar, an attempt to repro- 
duce in Tamil the essence of the Vedas, affirms that Sivan 
is ‘one person’ - 


Hu h» C ° nS | ta - ml !. u S6S rovthoiogic "references which can 
Iy be expla,ned ^ the aid of the Purahas. and the invo. 
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cation of Sivan as 'Our Father' (st^otjs), '0 Hara’, 
*0 Sivan’, shows that though it is affirmed that he is 
ujj-iiujrsS) , the Supreme of the Supreme, the, thought of 
God as a person cannot be disguised or done away with. 
The Saiva Pati is a personal God. 

There is no need to emphasise this further nor to 
develop the contrast in this between the Vedanta and the 
Saiva systems, for the consideration of the second great 
affirmation of Saiva speculation on the doings of the Pati 
completely separates the two schools of thought. 

This is the plain assertion that Siva Peruman appeared 
on earth as a spiritual teacher, a Guru, and in 
The Guru human guise taught and saved and still by his 
grace teaches and saves from the awful cycle of 
metempsychosis those who put their trust in him. 

Attention has often been called to this dogma, but so 
far as I have observed, modern Saivites, such for example, 
as the writers in the Anglo-Tamil * Light of Truth', fail to 
give it that prominence that it deserves, and that it has in 
the Saivite classics. 

In the Periya Purana Vasanam the many legends of the 
appearances of Siva Peruman in his divine 
Manifestations glory to his devotees have been collected 
in an easily readable form, it is these 
legends 6 that are the basis of the Saiva Devaram, and with- 
out them the Devaram hymns are unintelligible. Even with 
the aid to be derived from the Vasanam these hymns are 
most difficult. But the doctrine of the appearance of the 
Lord Sivan as the teacher lifts the philosophy to a farhigher 
plane than these travesties of a noble and true intuition 
of the relations of God and Man 8 
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In the Sivagnanabotham. the eighth 
, h . Work of the Sutra defines the appearance and „<* 
Guru. of Sivan as the GurU ‘ 

gnwqeoQs^L.^^ aiortf 4 

ptoM* *«*£«*» 

^frfiajiBstosvwuSsfr a/irsw *(P* ®0>9»Gu>. 

-The Firsf One as a Guru said (to the soul) 'Having 
been nurtured by the five sets of members of the body 
who are like hunters, thou hast fainted’, and then He made 
(true knowledge) known (to the soul) by ( the power of) 
penances, (and the soul forsook the members) and (he 
bade it) by the consequent absence of separation (from 
Him) attain the foot of Sivan .” 9 

I am not satisfied with the translation, but it contains 
the idea in its true Saivite form. Whe- 
Stivism, Buddhism ther this idea is derived from Budd* 
and Jainism hism 10 , whether it is the original from 
which the doctrine of the Buddha, the 
enlightened Sakyamuni (the ascetic of the Sakyas) was 
derived, or whether Buddhism and Jainism and the 
doctrine of the Sat-Guru are alike derived from the same 
primitive conception that a Divine Teacher has appeared 
to teach and enlighten men, is beyond the scope of this 
paper to enquire. That there is at any rate a close relation- 
ship between the three, thq legends of the contests bet- 
ween Manikks Vasagar and the Ceylon Buddhists (Lf&ai) 
and the strife between Tirugnanasambandhamurttinayanar 
and the Jains (musssifr) show clearly enough, though they 
co not distinctly show what happened. 


r v 
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Like almost every teaching in Hindu theology the 
doctrine of the Guru is set forth with 
Inconsistencies much inconsistency 11 . At times it would 
seem as if the doctrine is lost sight of 
altogether, and the devotee worships onlySivan, the Lord 
the King, the Father. At other times it is some definite 
incarnation, e.g , Nadarajan at Chidambaram whom he 
seeks. The stories of the Nayanars represent those saints 
as worshipping definite lingams as the homes of special 
manifestations of Sivan. At times the wild speculations of 
the Tantric Agamas seem to be all their religion, and again 
it is Sivan the destroyer, husband of Kali, naked, clothed in 
ashes, wearing the jada, dweller in the burial ground, who 
is the awful object of his awe-struck worshipper’s ador- 
ation' 2 . But when in the more gracious atmosphere of the 
Siddhanta the calmer minds of the Siddhar find their 
sanest expression, it is the thought of Sivan as the Guru 
that'is dwelt on and elaborated with intensest and most 
genuine fervour. Yet single aspects of the theory con- 
stantly eclipse all others 13 . Sometimes it is almost an 
earthly Guru who has attained to 'Sivam ' — highest union 
with Sivan, almost Vedantic oneness 14 -who is reverenced. 
Sometimes it is Sivan who himself makes himself the 
Guru of his devotees, who condescends to the human 
form, and teaches those who will hearken. More com- 
monly it is Sivan who appears to the mind of the devout, 
making that heart his home, dispelling all illusion, enligh- 
tening the saint as to the one eternal reality, the existence 
of Sivan,- and the-possibility of union with the Lord, taking 
upon himself the task of eating the fruits of the actions of 
former births and nullifying by his grace the Karma that 
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the saint has accumulated in this birth, and so saving ft 
sinful soul from its past and present and assuring j U 
perfect union with its Lord for all its future. 

There is no need to quote more than a line or two he* 
to indicate the exquisite beauty of this thought of tin 
crowning exhibition of the grace of Sivan. 

The two following are from Manikka Vasagar : — 

"Call me not stony-hearted— Deceiver— Obstinate o| 

mind; 

Thou didst make my stony heart to minish, and by th\ 
grace didst make me thine.”— -C Tirukkottumbi, v. 11.) 

“To the four the four-fold Veda’s inner meaning right 
well. 

That day, beneath the banyan, there, and virtue 'i 
bespoke. Behold him. Beloved 1 ( s/i o.)*' — (Tirussazhal,v.l6.\ 


(The reference in this second passage is to the appear- 
ance of Siva Peruman as an ascetic teacher near Trichino- 
poly and to his teaching the four Brahmaputtirar ' 1 5 , viz.. 
Janaka, Janantanan, Janatkumaran, Janasujathan). Some 
of the epithets that Manikka Vasagar most delights to use 
are 'Pearl of Gurus’ ( Gurumani)' i & , •'Teacher’ ( Ariyun , 
Asariyan) 'spiritual guide of the heavenly beings’ 
(oirSsara-if @©su«4r), 'supreme spiritual guide come down 
to this earth (^susufluSsb sujsgi @®uj r«h), and many others. 
These all show the wonderful hold that the doctrine had 
on the poet's mind. 


But for its fullest expression one must go to the poems! 
o Tayumanavar. Not only do some of his most elaborate 
poems such as && uur m<r m jj, # (S)(Si and Glto«r®r®a 
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6us3ord5a&ih indicate by their opening words that they deal 
with the subject of the Guru, there is scarcely a stanza 
which does not directly or indirectly refer to the doctrine. 

I quote one or two : 

/Si# nil asirili_{r<s (ip<asoirQiLiiijs®LD 

6usrrrr<$QcS(5<2>^ QsvissrssjssruCoLifrsb 
(S^ 00suir£l ... 

‘ •First cause revealing neither beginning nor end* as 
thou hast chosen and cherished us for thy service, thou 
hast become the Guru of Righteousness.*’ 

( Porulvanakkam 1 / .) 

. jg(aj05U/r iuit soft L_#6fc60ir svfl&sto&ntu&rfltj 

(Suit ssr iq (ipsubi (£i_ it . Lf&sviriLi uitt.ujQld. 

"Thou O Supreme (u/r/ru/rCoLn) having come as my 
Guru besides choosing me for thy disciple wilt reveal to 
me all other teaching." (Paraparakanni, 240.) 

In the poem beginning * Payappuli’ the fact is again 
asserted with the beautiful conception that the Divine 
Guru is as full of love as a mother. 

$Qtu&n jbitQsotw Qtus&gy / 9 a» 6 sr 6 U 0 srrj& 

jSfrQaj<s&r Qiutsut @0siit«sS &<&[%. 60)ld& 

Co®Quj60rd5 dBir <S<3<5EJ6ST (3 iu 

‘‘Thou, O Mouna Guru earnest, (loving) as a mother, 
and graciously gavest me the conception that thou and I 

are not distinct, and cherished me as a child M 

( Payappuli , 58.) 

The musical phrase @ 0 s 6 /ft<s&ib <yflfijd 5 UDLDir Oasartssm-L-. 
^ 0 (?LD 5 sfi (used on pp. 376 and 556) is rendered ‘The 
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are not distinct, and cherished me as a child 99 

{ Payappuli , 58.) 

The musicai phrase @®66/ft < sib Q&rsmu. 

{S®(clo soft (used on pp. 376 and 556) is rendered ‘The 


, . fnrm takinci the appearances of the Guru,. ft 

visibteTmage of the Lingam, and the movatj 

visible iniafl < the ^ Guru is considered as the .mageo 

S^ Peruman. formed in the heart of the Bhaktan. Tft 
outer form in which this idea may be represented toft 

eye is the Lingam, and beyond all spe ^ , ^ f °™ s > tQ ^ 
initiated, the whole movable universe, all that is instinc. 
with life', is the vestment of the Creator. 


The Guru is represented as the supreme teacher oi 
sinful men in the melancholy music . of the. verses of Path, 
nattu Pillei— some of the sweetest in Tamil : 

'Be purposed to seek the feetjof the Sat-Guru. 
Trust him. Consider the activity of the 
wicked body as a puppet show”- 

{ Ripon Press Edition, p. 253.) 


It is not merely fear, reverence or cold speculation 
that inspires such poetry, but heart- stirring, love,— the love 
c:f Siva Peruman for the erring soul answered by the 
i rthusiostic affection of glad heart ; and whether it is the 
Gurumani of Manikkavasagar or the Mouna Guru of 
Tayumanavar or the Sat-Guru of Pattanattu Pillei, the Guru 
loved by the singer as the Teacher of Truth and the 
Saviour from Ignorance. 


Curiously enough — and this may, he of importance in 
deciding on some points in the history ■ of. .the Saiva 
Siddhanta, this doctrine of the Guru 
does not find any exposition in 
Madhava Acharyar’s summary though 
in a quotation from those , well-versed 
rr r-e Tantra doctrines there is reference to 'the Guru of 
wor!d " 3,1(1 ,3ter on there is a quotation from 'the 
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Siddha Guru,’ but toward the end of his account Madhava 
Acharya mentions that the Supreme Being 'having assumed 
the form of a teacher ’ stops the continued accession of 
maturity, and contracts his manifested power, and ulti- 
mately grants liberation by the process of initiation’ to the 
hundred and eighteen 'Lords of the Mantras' ! 

Evidently the compiler did notijcomprehend the high 
place that this doctrine holds in the Siddhanta. 

Dr. Pope places Manikka Vasagar in the v/i Century 
A.D. 17 Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar in the Christian College 
Magazine for September 1901 tries to show that he 
belonged to the V Century A. D. ‘if not earlier’. The 
Nayanar Appar (or Tirunavukkarasar) flourished a little 
later 18 than Manikka Vasagar and Tirugnanasambandha- 
murtti Nayanar 'attained such celebrity in the seventh 
century as to. induce Sankara Acharya who lived in the 
eighth Century to mention him in his Soundariya lahari by 
the honorific name of Dravida sisu.’ 

There is an interval of perhaps ten centuries between 
this Tirugnanasambandhar and Pattanattu Pillei * 0 (xviij 
and Tayumanavar, but it is noteworthy that in spite of the 
seeming inappreciation in the Sringeri mutt in the Four- 
teenth Century the doctrine which isprominent in Manikka 
Vasagar holds a higher place in the thought of his later 
successors, 1 even the one most saturated with Vedantic 
philosophy, than it holds in the earliest time of which we 
have a record. 

PASU 

Leaving this imperfect and limited account of the 
• teaching of the, Siddhanta about the 
Sankhya teaching Lord, the second of the three categories 
- Ra.su> needs definition. Here one is 
reminded of the Sankhya. The Tattva samara, an authori- 
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s-wmso Indian 

hopi beginning. subtle, omnipresent, perceptive, „» 
eternal, seer, experiencsr, not an agent, 


. _ n the Sankhya embodied in Max Mullet’s 

'"‘.^cbisclr'^ct^: no." producing.- and^h* 
— '■-felicity of the Purusha or Atman or Prana whichjs 
. ;*■ : -ior to Sankhya thought. The attainment of complete 
: f;r: a iedce and suspension of afl passion produces the 

• rt--?fuction of ail that is called merit and demerit, and 

i of this annihilation there arises final liberation-mofafa 
cnrr.plete detachment from the world and •concentration 
Atman in itself. The Atmcm is an entity distinct 
matter (Prakriti) and persistent in its own identity, 
ff' t cro are many Atntas* The Monism of the Vedanta 

* 4 s no influence here. 


In the Saiva Siddhanta doctrine of Pasu something of j 
♦•-r* hind is seen. For while the Siddhantin would' 

the follower of the Sankhya and insist on the: 

* * of a Supreme Being, he too insists on : the multi-, 

tv of the souls that people the universe. and form the 
' jnzjtnam, the whole universe of motionless and 

’ {«? creatures, in which the soul may find its degrada^ 

* or wotK out its liberation. 


T? e Ssddbantin has grasped the idea qf personality t 
and holds to it. He believes in a personal 
*rtar*c?M\ God who manifested that personality as a i 
religious teacher. He believes that each of \ 
souls in existence in his own true personality ' 
» »? uw that teacher, may understand w hat evil 
^ and the fetter, Pasa, are, and may escape by the 
’ " e Guru from the environment of illusion, cease | 
~ * ! snd m si,en t devotion attain to release. * 


; « 
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and holds to it. He believes in a personal 
r rv.»r,i?s ; t? God who manifested that personality as a . 

religious teacher. He believes that each of ; 
• u souls in existence in his own true personality 
- * ? w that teacher, may understand what evil 
- . , • and the fetter, Pasa, are, and may escape by the 

* V'c Guru from the environment of illusion, cease 
~ t and in silent devotion attain to release. 
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The devotee may pray : - 

" O partner of her with eyes like those of the carp 
amid the blue lotus ! By thy grace shall it be 
granted to me, who am truly desiring (to be 
united to) thy servants, and gain the ancient 
sea of bliss, to find solace, freed in soul and 
body, from the thought of "I’’ and “mine*' ?" 

But the idea is that '•!” seek and obtain ‘‘my*’ salva 
tion by thy grace, nor that by losing personality and the. 
sense of possession I attain salvation. 

I should hesitate to assert that the Siddhantin contem- 
plates the eternal existence of these separate atmas, but 
there is much to lead to that conclusion and some teachers 
certainly teach this. 

On the origin of the soul theSaiva Siddhanta is silent. 
True it speaks of Siva Peruman as the ‘Ancient One, 
Creator of all', ‘the source of the Heavenly Ones' (aSso&r 
(g«rannf ugjjS), but to the thinkers of the Siddhanta the 
souls are so many distinct entities, separate from Sivan, 
attaining freedom from sin and manifest existence by his 
grace, but however closely united with him, still living 
distinct in him. . 

All souls may attain to this'freedom, and if all souls 
find freedom in union with Sivan then the bond (Pasa) of 
ignorance (Ana^) will be finally dissolved and the third 
category in the Saiva triad will cease, but as far as I can 
tell the Pasu persists so that the Lord and the Individual 
Souls are the two constants in the Saiva universe, Here 
again there is a divergence of teaching. Some hold that 
Anava is never dissolved, but or.ly made latent “like the 
darkness in a room when a lamp is brought into it.” This 
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apparently implies that Anava is equally elernal with Pati 
and Pasu, or rather that the nature of Pasu is radically 
iicble to the contingency of Anava at any' time . 21 

RASA 

The third of the three Saivite postulates is Pasa, ‘the 
fetter'. This ‘fetter' is described by another term Anava, 
darkness, ignorance, the eternal liability of the Pasu to 
yield to error through ignorance of the Pati^ an ignorance 
which is the effectual cause of separation between itself 
and the Lord, and which must be annihilated or rendered 
latent before union can take place between the soul and its 

* jyvner/ 

The nature of 'the fetter' has been variously analysed. 

In the Sarxa-darsana-sangraha it is described I 
its anshsis as four-fold and its constituents are called 
mala, karma , maya and rodhasakti 22 . Monier 
Williams defines the first as meaning original sin or natural 
uvfuriiy in Saivite writings. It refers to the defilement of 
the soul through ignorance. Karma is the fruit of deeds 
cone, which has to be ‘eaten’ before any emancipation ; 
cwn begin. In other words it is the balance of demerit 
v. h»ch has to be counterbalanced by a corresponding value 
1 ' merit as a condition of salvation. Maya is the essential 
4 illusion which forces the soul into continual misappre - 
’.tmsion concerning the realities of it's owtt'state and the 

* , :e of the Lard 2 *. The fourth is 'the obscuring power 5 
of Vayeswarsn. Some thinkers add a fifth distinction, 

the energy of Sivan which causes Anaya, ox 
W. W Karma and Maya to become active, but this is a ; 
tenement. The more usual and simpler distinction is f 
According to it the three constituents of the 
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‘fetter* are Anava , Karma and Maya -darkness deeds and 
delusion 24 . The soui which is tainted by these three is 
in bondage to the round of the births and re-births . All 
three are fatal to attainment of freedom* and while one 
trace of any of the three remains the soul is unable to 
obtain release from the weariness of existence. The 
Christian doctrine of sin has no equivalent in the Saiva 
Siddhanta, but the doctrine of the ‘fetter’ has a certain 
resemblance to some forms of the Christian teaching of the 
inherent natural depravity of the soul, and still more to 
some forms of Manichaeanism and Gnosticism. The 
Stddhantin fully believes that the darkness of ignorance, 
the activity of the soul, and the illusions which afflict it, 
separate it from Sivan, and make it a stranger to his grace 
and a prey to lust. 

Is there any liberation from this bondage ? The 
Siddhanta affirms that there is, provided 
T lie four feet, that the soul obtains sufficient illumination 
to apprehend the path which the. grace (Tam. 
arul, Sansk. anugraha) of the Lord, as guru, has 
prepared for it. Madhavacharya declares that release is 
to fc>e obtained by knowledge of /fi the four feet' 5 . These 
he n &mes Jnana, Kriya, Yoga and Charya, for by knowledge, 
by the performance of ceremonial, by profound meditation, 
and by right conduct the soul is initiated into union with 
the Lord. In lamil these are arranged differently. It is 
interesting to note the different forms that the words 
ass u me in Tamil. They are as follows : <yrf)sa><$ (sarithei), 
right behaviour, £)/f)so>tu, (kiriyeii, the performance of 
religious ceremonial, {yokam)» meditation, and 

(£5 or &&r ib (nyanam), knowledge. The Saivite Catechism of 
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Arumugha Navalar translated by Mr. Cobban, referred!: 
above, defines these feet as follows : 

Sariya is "service at Saiva temples and to the ser\/a n t ! 
of Siva/' 


Kriya is 7 mental and outward worship of Siva-lings 
Perumar.' 

i 

Yoga "consists in meditating on Sivan with the mind 
abstracted from all sensible objects, and obtaining the Q *ft : 
of losing one’s self and his meditation in the perception of* 
Siva only.” ; 


Gnana “is the possession of that perfect knowledge 
of God, soul and matter {pad, pasu, pasa) which comes by 
profound study of the sacred books joined with the i 
practice of asceticism.” j 

And Arumugha Navalar adds ; 'By Sariya, Siva’s 
good world is gained, by Kriya , nearness to Siva, by Yoga , 
Siva's form. These three are the lower states of bliss. By 
Gnana , absorption or perfect union is obtained, which is 
the highest bliss.’ - l 


In the poems of Manikka Vasagar and Tayumanavar 
little is said about the precise process of release 25 . In 
some passages the experience is des* 
Stages of release, cribed in terms that might almost be 
appropriate to a description of what 
evangelical Christianity knows as sudden conversion, but 


more exact observers discern stages in the emancipation [ 
of the soul, to which they give definite names, according 
as the soul is freed from the fetters of darkness, of deeds, I 
and of delusion. The ordinary man living a life unenlight- I 
ened by knowledge, crowded with activities, and taking 
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phenomena for realities, is regarded as entirely immersed 
j n the sea of sentient existence. Such men are the 
ff&sn-ir 26 , ( sakalar), (from two Sanskrit roots sa, all and 
kala, a parO- Those who have escaped from the snare of 
illusion (maya) and whose delusion has been overwhelmed 
by 'destruction' (Sansk. pralaya) are called pralayakalah ; 
in Tamil pralayakalar . In the third class, that of the 
vijnanakalah , are those who, being free from maya , have 
also performed enough goods deeds to counterbalance the 
eyiS that they have done. Their 'discernment* (Sansk. 
vijnana ) has enabled them to escape all but 'darkness' 
(anava), the last tie to the interests of mundane life. Only 
those 'saints’ ( bhakta ) who have received the grace (Tam. 
arul ) of the Guru, can escape this darkness (Tam. irul) 
entirely. 


The Sarva-darsana- samgraha adds two further distinc- 
tions but they may be omitted as unnecessary elaborations. 
As Madhavacharya says, "we are obliged to pass on 
through fear of prolixity.’* 

It will naturally occur to the Western reader to ask 
what are the ethics of the Siddhanta. Such 
No ethics . 27 an enquiry ends in disappointment. There 
are many elaborate directions in the cate- 
chisms as to certain rules of outward conduct, and such 
sins as adultery and theft are prohibited, but as in all 
systems of thought where intellectual perception is exalted 
as the means of salvation, morals take a secondary place* 
Mental ability rather than moral worth is the condition of 
liberation. 
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One other important matter may be mentioned* Th: 
term Sakii (the energising force having its orig'r 
Sakt*. in Sivan) has become associated in the minds c; 

some with a form of Saivite worship of the fema!; 
energy in nature which is celebrated with disgraced 
orgies. 1 cannot say definitely what is meant by Saki. 
in the Saiva Siddhanta 28 . It seems to vary between the 
assertion that Sakti is the female consort of a puranic deity 
of very distinct appetites and passions, and the theory 
that it is the mysterious causative influence, emanating 
from Siva Peruman, whereby the giddy dance of darkness, 
deeds and delusion, and the round of births and rebirths is 
actuated though not directed. One thing I gladly declare, 
viz,, that there is a great gulf between the Saiva Siddhanta 
and the worshippers of Sakti, whether sensual Vama or 
obscene Vani Saktas , \ 

| 

There is no space for me to attempt to deal with such 
interesting subjects as the psychology, the logic, the phy- 
siology, the geography and the elabor ate mythology of the; 
Siddhanta, and they are of subordinate importance in a : ; 
study of the system. > 

No one can fee! more clearly than the writer how in-; 
complete this paper is in many ways, and admittedly there 
is much that may be criticised. Pressure of work has pre- 
vented any but the most meagre selection of lines from the : 
poets. But this outline will have served its purpose, if it; 
has made clear that in South India there is a school of 
thought, of ancient date, teaching the existence of a 
personal, active God, of abundant grace, who in the 
guise of a Divine Teacher appeared on this earth, and s 
taught the weary souls of men the truth that makes them • 
free 
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1) The much-needed corrective is administered by 
J. Bruce Long's article: “Rudra as an Embodiment of 
D i vine; Ambivalence in the Satarudriya Stotram.’' Read 
essay number twelve in Saiva Siddhantam, Volume Two 
(1988). 

2) The Saivite school of thought was not founded 
by Sankara Aachaarya. 

3 ) The Tillaivaazhantanar Puranam does not refer by 
rerre to the Chandogya Upanishad. 

4) Saiva Siddhantam is opposed to Vedantic Monism. 
Agappey Siddar and a few others form a class by them- 
selves. These may subscribe to the differing views of 
Siddhantam as well as Vedantam. 

5 ) Paasam should not- be translated as sin. 

6) and 7) For a correct understanding read Francois 
Caros’ “Towards Reading Tevaram’* in Tevaaram — Pann 
IViurai, volume 1 } published by Institui Francais D’ 
Sndologie, Pondichery (1984). 

8) The language of the author is not at all happy, 

9) The translation of the sutra by the author is not 
correct. 

10) Saivism has not derived any inspiration from 
Buddhism. 

11) The author has not properly understood the 
c’octrine of the Guru. 

12) See note ! 

13) What the author says is not true. 

14) The oneness spoken to by Siddhantam is anything 
but Vedantic. 
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15) The names are not properly described. 

16) Mam, in Tamil, means gem. The ruby is so referred 

’O 

17 ) Maanickavaasakar flourished during the ninth ■' 
century. Read ‘Tirukkovaiyar’, translated by T.N. Rama, 
chindran, Tamil University, Thanjavur (1989 > 

18) St. Appar flourished between 675 A.D and 
756 A.D. 

19) Pattinatthu Pillai whose works are included inthe 
Eleventh Tirumurai belongs to the tenth century. 

'0) Malam is blemish/defect. 

21 1 The view expressed by the author is incorrect. 

22) The word should be Tirodhasakti. 

I 

2c) The concept of Maya is wrongly interpreted here. 

24) Maya is not delusion. That is the view of Sankara, j 

25) The author should have known that the works of 

St. Maanickavaasakar and St. Taayumaanavar are not theo. 
legical treatises. ! 

26| The author has not properly understood the 
meaning of the words Sakalar, Pralayaakalar and Vigngnaa* 

r.afcatar. I 

27) The observations of the author are not merited- j 

.8) Obviously the understanding of the author is far 

hem profound. 
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4. Hindu Devotional Literature in Tamil 

G. E- Phillips. 

[We know very little about G.E. Phillips. He was a 
Christian missionary who took to the cultivating of devoti- 
onal literature in Tamil. Even here his attention was drawn 
more towards Saivism than Vaishnavism . 

The substance of the article printed hereunder was 
enrbodied in a paper which he read before the Madras and 
Bangalore Missionary Conferences in March, 1910. It was 
later published in the Madras Christian College Magazine, 
Volume XXVII. No. 10 (April, 1910). 

To err is human, and the errors of the author stand 
rectified by the foot-notes appended to this article. Ed.] 

Since the extent of Tamil literature is so vast, and the 
greater part of it can be included under the heading ‘de- 
votional literature', it is plain that any paper on the subject 
can only be kept within reasonable limits by the method of 
selection. I shall aim at selecting typical poets, giving a 
brief account of them with typical extracts from their 
works. 

Following this method, it is chiefly the Saivite litera- 
ture which l attempt to describe, not because there is not 
an abundance of Vaishnavite literature which thoroughly 
deserves attention, but because it is the Saivite literature, 
which is most distinctive of the Tamil country, and Saivism 
is the living system which exerts the greater power to-day 
over the great majority of the best Tamil people. I shall 
make no reference to a large body of literature which is 
chiefly theological or philosophical, though much of that 
is devotional in character, but shall restrict myself to the 
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r ,.!.;rc- which is simply devotional and nothing, else. a s 
. : , - -yens of this literature, I propose to deal with- 

?. .Var.ikkavasagar and the three great writers of th e 
ram hymns, who represent ancient Tamil literatuie. 

II. As representing mediaeval Tamil, written probably 

. ; n.t the same period as some of the masterpieces ol 
t .} ,.tr literature, Pattanattu Pillay and Tayumanavar. 

!’!. As representing Tamil poetry of modern times, 
• t c‘ the last generation, Ramalingaswam i. 


i? Cxvaram proper consists of seven collections of 

• > composed by the three great writers Sambandar,! 
'* ■ * * f- and Sundarar ; but very frequently there is bound 

Attn them a copy of the T/ruvasagam of Manikkavasagar, 

• t- d c;ht collections are regarded as matching the j 

n: Vedas, and are in fact called the Tamil Vedas. It' 
songs which are daily sung before the idol in i 
* ‘f-Ktafcie Saivite temples throughout the Tamil districts, 

1 a special class of Vellala priests called Othuvar is 
. red fer their recitation. The mere learning of them 
a virtue, and Tamil parents compel * 

• ' •->_ t > memorise them in much the same way as 

i.' sdren are made to (earn Psalms, 


• re » fer t0 Manikkav asagar, who is almost 

° fthe9reat Tamil Poets 1 . As 

Anp' 3 aanan s t CO , ntrOV u erSV ' but the members of 
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«<» to be tei,|y Jg ,„ d P ! hls, pfy of Tamil 
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■ 't : rst refer to Manikkavasagar, who is almost 
••• * tU most ancient of the great Tamil poets 1 . As' 
t stv f ere is much controversy, but the members of 
■ Antiquarian Society, a body which is doing very 
-•.•search work into the past history of Tamil 
. seem to be fairly agreed in fixing him somewhere : 
e centrury A.D, Since the publication of l 

j magnificent edition of the Tiruvasagam. 
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Manikkavasagar has become the best known of the Tamil 
poets in European circles. Moreover various papers on 
different aspects of his life and work have been published 
in the Christian College Magazine from time to time. I there- 
fore omit any account of Manikkavasagar, merely saying 
in passing that he occupies the foremost place in the 
reverence and love of the Tamil people, and turn at once 
to the three great composers whose songs form the 
Devaram proper, or Adangalmurrai. 

1) Sambandar, or to give him his usual full title 
'Tirugnana-Sambandhamurti Nayanar.* 

According to a careful investigation by the late Pro- 
fessor Sundaram Pillay, he cannot have lived later than 
the opening years of the seventh century A.D. His name 
indicates that he was reputed to have some special connec- 
tion with deity, and is explained by the story told about 
his early years. His story is that of an infant prodigy, and 
summarised runs as follows : — Eorn of good Brahmin 
parents, one morning at rha age of three he accompanied 
his father to the temple tank. His father was absorbed 
with his own ablutions, and the youthful prodigy left on 
the bank evidently felt lonely and wept aloud, whereupon 
Siva's consort Umapathi 2 appeared before him and gave him 
a cupful of her own milk. The boy drank the holy draught 
and forthwith became Tiru-Gnana-Sambandar, or the one 
related to the godhead through wisdom. When his father 
came and asked him for an explanation for the cup in his 
hand he pointed upwards to the divine figure vanishing 
in the sky, visible to his eyes alone, and uttered a stanza, 
the first in the Devaram. Unfortunately the said stanza 
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when studied seems to yield no reference whatever to this 
incident* I * 3 However, i presume that the story is really 3 
symbolic representation of the fact that the divine Musas 
had touched the youthful lips* We are then told how the 
inspired infant went from sanctuary to sanctuary followed 
by reverent crowds, uttering ten stanzas in praise of Siva 
in every place which he visited. So he spent his years 
until he reached the age of sixteen : he must have used his 
time well, for he is said to have composed 10,000 hymns, 
and 19,000 lines of his poetry are extant to-day. At the 
age of sixteen, he married the daughter of a pious Brahmin 
called Nambandar. At the end of the wedding, a miraculous 
fire appeared in answer to the prayers of the bridegroom, 
who apparently did not wish for earthly married bliss, > 
and all present, including the married couple, departed I 
this life for heaven. Numerous miracles are; recorded to 
have been performed by him, but we need not occupy our 
time with them here. That which is related of him, and \ 
which most probably has a solid foundation of truth under- : 
neath it, is that he was a great and successful opponent of \ 
Buddhism and Jainism in South India. We find that the ? 
tenth stanza of all his poems is devoted to a condemnation 
of those systems. There we probably have the key to the ; 
real significance of the Devaram hymn-writers in the reli- 
gious history of South India. They came at a time when 
Buddhism had deteriorated ; they preached Hinduism with 
fire and fervour, and it is to them more than to any others 
that the downfall of Buddhism is due. So thoroughlv 
successful were they that to-day we regard relics of 
Buddhism in South India as interesting curiosities. 

I wish I could reproduce some of these hymns in a 

translation, which would give any adequate idea of them 3 

but it is impossible. They are songs, intended to be sung 
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to tunes which no longer exist, accompanied by instru- 
ments the exact description of which we do not possess. 
Much of their charm depends upon assonance, upon plays 
upon words, upon close knitting of word with word# upon 
intricacy of metre* almost as much as upon the substance. 
Take any welUknGwn song or popular hymn in English, 
and endeavour to reproduce its meaning in a decent and 
careful English paraphrase, and you will have but a faint 
idea of the difficulty in the way of presenting the Devaram 
hymns in English. But it could doubtless be done by a 
literary genius, and I hope that some day it will be attempt 
ted. Meanwhile, in order to give some idea of the subject- 
matter of the songs, I add here one or two bald and very 
imperfect paraphrases which I have made. In some 
cases I have tried to give a little metrical form, but for 
many I have not had the necessary time and ability. In 
order to understand them at all we have to bear in mind the 
description of Sivan in manifestation which the Puranic 
stories have left with us, with the crescent moon, the 
snake, and the descending river Ganges in his locks, his 
throat black with the poison which to save mankind he 
drank -from the churned sea of milk, his body smeared 
with ashes from the burning-ground, and clad in a tiger 
skin. The origin of these curious accessories of deity 
would be worth investigating. Dr. Pope thinks that we 
have in them a relic of “the pre-Aryan deity, half god, 
half demon, coming forth from the burning-ground where 
he holds his midnight orgies, dancing in the midst of his 
rabble rout / 5 They recur constantly throughout the Tamil 
poems in striking juxtaposition to phrases worthily descri- 
bing God’s infinity and His grace. 

This is the substsnce of the stanza said to have been 
uttered by the little three-year-older as described above. 
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Devaram L T 


Thine ears are adorned with gems, bull-rider, th> 
locks with the pure white moon. 

Thou’rt smeared with ash from the burning-ground j 
0 stealer of hearts, take mine. 

With flowers I worshipped Thee many a day ; by Thyl 
grace I sang Thy praise. 

For Thou and none else in Brahmapuram great hast 
shewn thyself Lord divine. 

Devaram 1st Thirumurrai, p> 125 . 

Cool moon and hissing snake and falling stream are 
on His brow ; 

Man- woman, great in grace, the eyes that never turn 
from Him, 

But worship ever in|His house, shall look from far on • 
grief and sin. 

For those shall flee away : good deeds alone will I 
dare come nigh. ' 

Devaram 2nd Thirumurrai , p . 735. 

Flashing locks and glittering snake has the rider of the 

bull, 

Secret, everlasting scriptures are the sounding of His 
voice. 

Golden kondrai wreaths are round His poisoned throat, 
in East Veiur 

Whoso fix on Him their minds forsake their deeds and 
gain release. 
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2) Tirunavukkarasar or Apparswamy 

This poet was an older contemporary of Sambandar, 
who addressed him on meeting him as 'Appar’ or Father,* 
and the name remained with him. The other names by 
which he is known are titles indicative of literary merits. 
It is interesting to note that he was a Vellala, not a Brahmin; 
also that he was converted to Jainism and afterwards re- 
converted to Hinduism by the power of his sister Thilaka- 
Vathiar, an unmarried female sannyasi 4 . He is said to have 
been subjected to a series of tortures by the Jain* king of 
his country, but he miraculously escaped from them all, 
converted the king to Saivism, and then went on pilgri- 
mage to shrine after shrine, singing divine praises in each 
place. Some of the miraculous deeds ascribed to him are 
of a very interesting kind, but would take too long to 
narrate here. He died at the ripe old age of 81. Of the 
49,000 hymns said to have been composed by him only 
315 are extant, and these form the second of the three 
collections in the Devaram or Adangalmurrai. 


Devaram 5 th Thirumurrai, p. 119. 

Lord of holy writ, and Lord of them that read it. 
Lord of the mind, and Lord of the mighty austere. 
Lord from the beginning, Lord of earth and sea. 
Lord of all creatures, Thou very form of good. 

O honey-sweetness, sweeter than the sugar-cane, 
O shining one, whose form is as the lightning 
O golden one, brighter than the kundri seed, 

O mine, nevermore will J forget Thee. 
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2) Tirunavukkarasar or Apparswamy 

This poet was an older contemporary of Sambandar, 
who addressed him on meeting him as 'Appar’ or Father/ 
and the name remained with him. The other names by 
whiGh he is known are titles indicative of literary merits. 
It is interesting to note that he was a Vellala, not a Brahmin; 
also that he was converted to Jainism and afterwards re- 
converted to Hinduism by the power of his sister Thiiaka- 
Vathiar, an unmarried female sannyasi 4 . He is said to have 
fc>een subjected to a series of tortures by the Jain" king of 
his country, but he miraculously escaped from them all, 
converted the king to Saivism, and then went on pilgri- 
mage to shrine after shrine, singing divine praises in each 
place. Some of the miraculous deeds ascribed to him are 
of a very interesting kind, but would take too long to 
narrate here. He died at the ripe old age of 81. Of the 
48,000 hymns said to have been composed by him only 
315 are extant, and these form the second of the three 
collections in the Devaram or Adangalmurrai. 
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O honey-sweetness, sweeter than the sugar-cane, 
O shining one, whose form is as the lightning 
O golden one, brighter than the kundri seed, 

O mine* nevermore will I forget Thee. 


Dcvaram 4th Thirumurrai, p. 30. 

No true devoutness is in my song; Lord sup refflf 

Yogi supreme, , , , 

How can devoutness grow in me ? O my ford, despi* 

me Ancient of days. First of all, dancer creative in Till* 

Father, lo, to see Thy dance, I Thy slave have come to 
Thee. 1 

Da a ram 6th Thirumurrai, 1st song. 

0 Precious one ; the Brahman’s meditation ,• inward. 

ness of holy writ, subtle, uncomprehended, honey, milk, 

gleaming light, king of the gods, pervading Indraand '• 

Brahma, the fire, the wind, and the resounding sea, yet 1 

gieater than all, O Lord of Perumpattra Puliyur, the day, ‘ 

when I speak not of Thee is as though I had not been ; 

born. ‘ 

i 

; < 

3} Sundaramurti Nayanar ^ 

Apparswami is often called the servant of God, Sam*; 
tardar the child of God, but Sundaramurti Nayanar is called j l 
the companion of God. But that term does not carry with 
it a reverential connotation such as belongs to the title j 
•rnrnd of God* given to Abraham in the Old Testament. j 
; Atrer i! gives full play to the whimsical and occasionally ; ^ 

unetnical element in Hinduism which Europeans find so 
cd’icult to understand. 5 Sundarar’s story, summarised, y 
as fellows : — 

Bern of good Brahmin parentage, he was brought up 
« prince s palace, and when he grew up his father j 
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arranged a suitable marriage for him. Decked as a bride- 
groom the young man took his seat in the marriage pandal 
but there appeared an aged Brahmin who forbade the 
marriage, claiming that Sundarer was his slave according* 
to an ancient contract, a contract which he proved with 
cadjan-leaf evidence. This ancient Brahmin was simply 
Siva in disguise ; the young man saw the vision ; the 
marriage came to an untimely end, and from that day 
Sundarar became a religious devotee. The strange thing 
is that later on this Brahmin religious devotee married in 
succession Paravai, bom and brought up in a dancing- 
girl’s house, and Sankiii, born and bred as aVeilala girl, in 
the complicated and vexatious conjugal difficulties which 
ensued, Sivan played the obliging friend in a manner 
which hardly commends itself to our ethics 6 . But at the 
age of eighteen Sundarar departed this life for Kailasa on 
a white elephant. His hymns are full of music, simple, and 
of far higher tone than this story would account for. The 
following is a paraphrase of a few typical stanzas : — 

Devaram 7th Thirumurrai, p. I. (Sundarar's first hymn.) 

Currish many days I wandered ; then I never thought 
of Thee — 

Mad and ruined ; yet Thou gavest grace I never had 
deserved. 

South of Pennar's river bamboo -fringed in holy 
Vennainallur 

I became, my Shepherd, Thine, and Thine for ever will 

i be. 


Now, 0 Lord my mind can ne’er forget to think and 
think on Thee 

For the holy Vennainallur became the haven of Thy 
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South of Pennar’s shining stream, roiling downfe 
oold and gems, 

[became, my Mother, Thine, and Th.ne for ever* 

I be. 


But I fear the future births; old age I fear. Lord of tin 
bull ; 

I am foul and many a lie I speak ; yet mark mefot 
Thine own. 

For in holy Vennainallur, south of Pennar s wooded; 
stream, 

I became, my Lord, Thine own, and Thine for ever will' 

I be. 


Devaram 7th Tirumurrai, p. 9. 

You may come on your elephant fierce, and crowds of 
the great may attend you ; j 

But at death you will go out alone ; this truth fix firm 
in your mind. I 

O change not your thoughts from the Lord ; come 
hither, all men of good wili, ; 

In Ethir-kol-padi take refuge, the temple of God ourl 
great sire. ; 


So far I have spoken of the great names of ancientj 
Tamil literature. The place assigned to these songs in the i 
ordinary temple worship is sufficient evidence of the esteem : 
sn which they are held by Tamil people, and yet I venture , 
u, think that it is not this literature which exerts the I 
greatest influence over Tamil people to-day. Far more^ 
commonly quoted and read are the works of some of the 
more modern writers such as Tayumanavar or Pattinattu i 
rrliay to the consideration of which we now proceed. I [ 
wdl take Pattinattu Pillay first. 
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His story is full of interest for us, telling how he 
forsook all that he had to follow the light that he saw. 
He was a rich merchant named Tiruvengada' Chetti in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century 6 in the Tanjore district, and 
owned ships which did a flourishing sea-trade. Once after 
he had received news that his boats had all foundered, 
they were sighted laden with gold off the shore, and full 
of joy he ran down to the beach to meet them. During his 
absence Siva disguised as a sannyasi went to his house 
and begged alms. His wife told him to wait till her hus- 
band’s return. At that he gave to her a broken eye-jess 
needle tied up in a rag with a note bearing a couplet the 
meaning of which is — “No ill-gotten wealth, no miser’s 
hidden treasure, nay not even an eye-less needle will serve 
a man at the long last*’. The sannyasi bade her give this 
to her husband on his rerurri, which she did. The husband 
accepted this as a divine call to the religious life, forsook 
all his riches and his home, and for the rest of his days 
Wandered from place to place as a religious mendicant, 
and sang the praises of Siva who had saved him from a 
worldly life. He seems to have spent his later years in 
Tiruvottiyur six miles from Madras, where a rich growth of 
legends has accumulated around his name. At his death 
he is said to have been changed into aSiva-lingam, which 
is the object worshipped at a temple dedicated to him . I 
have visited the temple, and the continual stream of wor- 
shippers, each bringing his offerings, and the groups of 
pilgrims, some from Tanjore, with theTlourishing well-kept 
appearance of the temple generally, bear testimony to the 
place which Pattinattar holds to-day in the popular imagin- 
ation. Unfortunately one did not find the people around 
the temple possessed of any intelligent understanding of 
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the saint or his works, but presumably the same kind oil 
remark might be made with regard to the monuments ini 
some Christian cathedrals. j 


Pattinattar’s poetry is full of strong and pathetic state- : 
ments of the uncertainty of human life, and of the folly of f 
the pursuit of riches. He has a noble conception of God, j 
and trusts in one God alone, though recognising the exis- j 
tence of others. Like most of the Tamil writers he is con-j 
vinced that God graciously took a human form in order to 
deliver him from bondage to the world and he is full of a j 
sense of the grace of God, and of his own unworthiness, j 
Probably the parts of his poetry which are least acceptable 
to us are his verses about women, and his strong denuncia- 
tion of the human body as a foul and vile instrument of 
evil 7 , He could never have written what he has done on 
this point had the mere possibility of a true divine incarna- 
tion ever dawned upon him. There are traces in his book 
that at one time he had formerly been immoral, and that he 
still felt temptations to immorality, and also to anger when 
he was refused alms. But that only deepens the impres- 
sion which a study of his works leaves with us, that here 
was a true and living soul striving after God with an inten- 
sity which may well make some of us ashamed. 

Tiruvekamba malai, 28. 

For the fault of my speech and the wrong of rr,y 

thought. 


For the sin of the sight of evil deeds. 

For my wicked hearing of harmful books, 
For this and for all, 0 Kanji’s only Lord, 
Graciously bear with me. 
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Tirutillai (4 ,p. 59> 

Lest 1 run and toil for naught, and leave the good 
To join the men of lying words ; lest hot with wrath 
I fail of good, but grow too full of anxious cares, 

0 Sithambaram s Guru, grant to me Riches of grace . 

Tirutillai, 5. 

Lest my hand grudge help, and tongue speak evil 
things, 

Lest sins o’erwhelm, soul sleep, and leaving Thee, 

1 serve Thee not, but join the crew that love not Thee, 
0 Sithambaram's Guru, grant to me Riches of grace. 

Tirutillai, 13. 

Your wealth and your prosperity will leave you in your 
house; 

Your weeping gentle women will leave you at the 
street ; sobbing sons 

With hands upraised will leave you at the burning - 
ground ; 

But the merit: and the evil of your deeds will follow 
after you for ever. 


Pothu, 21. 

Aim thou at the foot of the Guru ; in thy mean body 
Have no faith, see in it a puppet play, think thy relations 

To be the market crowd that soon will scatter, and 
your wealth* 

To be the water spilling from a pot overturned. Osoul 
of mine, This is the teaching for thee. 
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Lest 1 run and toil for naught, and leave the good 
To join the men of lying words ; lest hot with wrath 
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0 Sithambaram's Guru, grant to me Riches of grace . 

Tirutillai , 5. 
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things, 

Lest sins o’erwheim, soul sleep, and leaving Thee, 

1 serve Thee not, but join the crew that love not Thee, 
0 Sithambaram's Guru, grant to me Riches of grace. 


Tirutillai, 13. 

Your wealth and your prosperity will leave you in your 
house ; 

Your weeping gentle women will leave you at the 
street ; sobbing sons 

With hands upraised will leave you at the burning” 
ground ; 

But the merit and the evil of your deeds will follow 
after you for ever. 


Pothu, 21. 

Aim thou at the foot of the Guru ; in thy mean body 
Have no faith, see in it a puppet play, think thy relations 

To be the market crowd that soon will scatter, and 
your wealth. 

To be the water spilling from a pot overturned. 0 soul 
of mine, This is the teaching for thee. 


Pothu , 39. 

To what end is thy smearing of ashes ? To what 
thy continual bathing ? 

Thou know'st not second birth, and all the loads 
Of myriad mantrams in the scriptures tell thee naught. 

Finding no ford in life’s river, thou’rt swept in peril 
away. 

The other great poet of this middle period whose 
words are constantly on the lips of Tamil people is 
Tayumanavar. He is no Saivite, but a Vedantist, and is j 
regarded by some Tamilians as teaching philosophy by f 
means of his poems, but it is the religious interest in them f 
which is decidedly predominant 8 . He was born at Vetha« j 
raniam in the Tanjore district about 180 years ago as the ! 
son of the chief manager of the then King of Trichinopoly's j 
estates. In his youth he is said to have sat at the feet of a 
Guru named 'Mauna* or Silence 5 , and his poetry is full of 
references to this Guru. I would hazard the conjecture that 
this may be a poetical way of saying that he learned hi9 
deepest lessons in silent contemplation. On the death l 
of his father, Tayumanavar was called upon to take his • 
place in the King’s household, which he did out of a 
sense of duty until the King’s death some years later* 
After the King’s death it became clear that the young I 
widowed queen was enamoured of Tayumanavar, where- 
upon he quietly left the city and withdrew to Ramnad to j 
his elder brother's home. Pressed by his brother to marry 
and lead a domestic life he consented, and married a girl 
there. But his wife died ere long and Tayumanavar re- ? 
nounced his household, and led a wandering mendicant | 
life. He seems to have conceived of God as a burning f 
mass of Light and Love, whose grace is the real cause of 

/— • / ■■ i 
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all that transpires in the universe. His poems are wonder- 
fully attractive in the original, especially those in the form 
of kannis, f,e„ polished couplets each complete in itself 
concisely and powerfully expressing some particular truth 
or sentiment. 

His opening song is very majestic, and the following 
is a paraphrase of it .• — 

Who is He of whom you cannot say 'Lo here, lo there’, 
who shines everywhere the perfection of bliss, filled with 
grace ? 

Who is He that like the atmosphere graciously condes- 
cends to dwell in all his myriad worlds, spreading among 
men, the life of their life ? 

Who cannot be touched by word or by thought ? 

Who is He concerning whom the multitudinous sects 
pursue one another in every place with warring cries of 
'Their God’, 'My God’ ? 

Who js He about whom _ is contention sore ; yet He is 
the spirit all-powerful and the bliss never-ending ? 

Who is He with whom is neither night nor day ? 

He it is vyho sweetly mingles with the mind of de- 
votees. A|l that we see is His form. Let us think of Him 
as He is revealed in the form of Silence, and worship Him 
with folded hands, 

I give here a short poem of the class just mentioned, 
which bears for a title the pathetic question "Is there not?” 
which forms the refrain of each couplet.. It is the cry of 
the soul for a peace which the world cannot give. 
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; . Naught know I, in deep dark of error shrouded; 
But Lord, hast Thou no wisdom lamp for me? 

* . Light of my eyes, is there no flood of glory 
For me, when, never moved, I cease from deeds ij 

2. fv'y knowledge ended, hast Thou no contrivance ' 
That with Thee only I should rest in peace ? 

4. Lord, worse than dog am I, is there no magic 
That will bestow on me Thy form of bliss ? 

5. i think this flesh is I, is there no secret j 

For me to change to Thee, and so abide ? i 

6. O form unseen, is there for me no teaching I 

That day and night 1 may.be joined to Thee ? 

The following are a few stanzas from a long poem of .sitnilr 
bearing the title '‘Lord of all” : 

4 Great river-flood of bliss, unsating sweetness 
My king. Thou wealth of silenca. Lord of all. 


A'ho knows Thee ?' 5 cry the scriptures never-ending 
Great wisdom, bliss abundant. Lord of all. 

0 Lght in hearts of speechless saints increasing, 

0 shoreless sea of bliss, O Lord of all, 

Nor.h, South, East, West, Thou'rt there, yet art 
. , within me, 

fount of honey'd bliss, O Lord of all. 

r*, t " 1, < r 0ral ’ P ure gold-shining radiant qiorv 
i r,,OU8W ' ■» my mind. 0 Lord all. 

Of Mist' L'fiT 9 ' h r 0fpten,y - wond« 

. full heaven above me. Lord of all. 
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For me, when, never 


there no flood of glory 
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fv :y knowledge ended, hast Thou no contrivance 
That with Thee only I should rest in peace ? 


Lord, worse than dog am I, is there no magic 
That will bestow on me Thy form of bliss ? 

i think this flesh is I, is there no secret 
For me to change to Thee, and so abide ? 


O form unseen, is there for me no teaching 
That day and night I may.be joined to Thee ? 



The following are a few stanzas from a long poem of simili 
t_irv. bearing the title "Lord of all” : 

4 Great river-flood of bliss, unsating sweetness 

My king, Thou wealth of silence. Lord of all. . 

5 ' Who knows Thee ?' 5 cry the scriptures never-ending 
Great wisdom, bliss abundant. Lord of all. 

6 0 light in hearts of speechless saints increasing, j 
O shoreless sea of bliss, O Lord of all, 

7 North, South, East, West, Thou'rt there, yet art 

within me, 

A fount of honey'd bliss, O Lord of all. 

y F* f.-l, coral, pure gold-shining radiant glory, | 

brought, knowledge, in my mind, O Lord of all. 

’ ' *;'/ vision ' longing, horn of plenty, wonder 
0. bhss, full heaven above me. Lord of all. 
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14 0 love abounding, who did'st come to save me, 

O bliss abounding, king, 0 Lord of all. 

127 Thou gav’st Thyself redeeming me, what profit 
Had thy grace in me. Father, Lord of all ? 

Tamil poets like to figure the soul as a bird, and I can- 
not refrain from adding a few lines from a poem in which 
rhe author in each refrain addresses his soul as his "parrot 
green.” 

3 Soul of my soul, the Wondrous, will His bliss 
Come nigh to sinful me, 0 parrot green ? 

4 Unknown to all, in secret bid my Lord 
To visit sinful me, 0 parrot green. 

5 My tears like rivers flow ; grief wastes my frame ; 
And why hast thou not told Him, parrot green ? 

6 Foul garb is mine, but will the king endue me 
With heaven’s pure raiment blissful* parrot green ? 

8 No town, no name, has He, no friends, nor kindred, 
And how will He know me, 0 parrot green ? 

And last, as an example of quite a modern poet, let us 
take Sithambaram Ramalingam Pillay or Ramalingaswami 
as he is commonly called. He was born in 1833 in a 
village in the South Arcot District, but his father died when 
he was three years old, and he was taken by his elder 
brother to Madras, where he spent the years of his youth. 

In due time he married, became a teacher, and had 
many disciples in Madras. At this time he was a zealous 
Saivite, and made pilgrimages to most of the famous 
shrines, writing at them songs which form the first five 
Tirumurrai, or sections, of his collected works. But he 
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must have been an original thinker, and was unableto 
remain a pure Saivite. He gradually became a kind ol 
Tamil Brahmoist, and began to teach what he called the 
Samrasa-margam, or essence of all religions. In 1868h ( 
is said to have laid the foundations at Vedalur near 
Sithambaram of a new kind of temple, which was to be. 
in three portions, one portion reserved for works of charity; 
to the poor, the next for preaching to the public, and the; 
third for more private teaching of disciples ; no offerings 
more gross than that of incense were to be permitted in this 
temple. Unfortunately the subsequent history of this inter, 
esting project is not available. In 1874 he disappeared 
from his house, and nothing clear is known about hisj 
death. 


He was a great opponent of caste, of sectarianism, and 
of idol worship. He was not a Vedantist, for he regarded the 
world as real, but limited and absolutely dependent upon 
God. He used Saivite terms, but always with some 
allegorical and spiritual significance; for example, the sport 
of deity which he refers to is plainly merely a term for 
God’s creative activity. He wrote a great essay’in prose upon 
tne subject of 'kindness to all living creatures, a subject 
about which he felt very strongly. No Tamil poet expresses 
more forcibly than Ramalingam the sense of sin and of the 
Qtace of God in salvation. He firmly believed that God 
bad come as a Guru to save him. One day, he tells us, 
when he had fallen asleep in hunger of body and 
longing of soul. God came to him in the form of a Guru, 
and gave him rice for his hunger, the gift of sonship for , 
1,5 S0Uf 3 ,on smg, and the understanding of the Samrasa- ! 
ZTZ the - S °° d ° f the Wortd at larfle. He had a ‘ 
T S 'VV Pirltthat made him desire the 
mankind, preached moreover a doctrine 
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of the second coming of the heavenly Father* and said 
that bodies should not be burned but buried, in hope of a 
coming Resurrection. The following are paraphrases of 
stanzas taken almost at random from his works : 

p. 670(8) 

One light alone, in earth anJ sky, is shining ever 
bright, 

fn earth and sky, in aii beyond, within and yet with- 
out, 

Transcending our "within, without/ and yet pervading 

a!!. 

In inmost mind it shines and drives the darkness all 
away. 

All the world knows it ; know’st not thou, my friend, 
the only light ? 

The truth of all the sacred writ, 'tis this, and only 
this. 


p. 549 (7). 

Caste, sect and creed, I have done with them all, 
Shastras I have forsaken as dung. 

Justice and constancy, truth, bliss eternal. 

First, last, and midmost, what is it all ? 

AM is the radiance of glorious grace. 

All I have sung, friend, thou knowest so well, 
Why need I sing it to Thee o’er again ? 
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p. 506 ( 3). ; 

Hard, deceitful-minded, yea, evil, stony-hearted, \ 
Like fruitless male-palmyra my useless body stands. | 

An ape, a wretch, naught know I of constancy un-i 
swerving, ; 

But fast in bondage am I. Like poisonous mango tree, 1 
In evil branching outwards, I’ve calmly chosen wrong. 
Then how cans’t thou choose me, O dancer, what am 
I to Thee ? 

p. 523(1). I 

My earthly body, spirit, wealth, I give them all to I 
Thee ; I 

No mite among them all I keep, there shall be naught j 
my own. 

Thy glorious nature, radiant garce, wilt Thou not yet 
bestow ? 

Or wilt Thou further try me. Lord, Father, what can 
1 do ? 

For I Thy slave do not discern the leading of Thy will. 

p. 563 (7). \ 

Shail I forget Thee ? ne’er could F forget. 

Forgetting Thee 1 could not live an hour; I 

Wilt Thou forget me ? Then what could I do, | 

0 whither could 1 turn, to whom complain ? 

O Father, kinder far than earthly sire, 

Shouldst Thou forget. Thy grace that gave the world |, 
Could ne’er forget me. Therefore I abide ' | 

f 

i 

\ 

| 
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In blissful thought of Thee. Forget me not, 
But now, 0 glorious grace, speed Thou to me. 


p. 6aS (10). 

For me is no more toi! or care, no anxious fears for m e. 

No re-birth’s law has power o‘er me, no sleep or 
pain or death. 

Disciple of the Lord am I, I wear the title clear 
Of child of the assembly's Lord, child near and dear 
and true. 

Enough the meed of penance old has yielded harvest 
rare. 

p. 577 (39). 

O Gladness that giaddenest the learned and the fools, 
O Eye that givest sight to the seeing and the blind, 

O Might who givest strength to the mighty and the 
weak, 

O Constancy unswerving to the evil and the good, 

O Blessing that blesses! both gods and men. 

O Sivan who sportest in creation for us all. 

My king, wear Thou in grace the garland of my song. 


In closing this summary review of Tamil devotional 
literature, there is one reflection which a Christian cannot 
refrain from making, and it is this. When India really 
understands Jesus Christ it will seem to Indians incredi* 
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bie that for so many years Jesus should have been sup. 
-osed to be alien to Indian life, and destructive of India's 
Religious past. Every religious sect in the Tamil country 
has firmly believed that God can be seen in the tormoi 
some religious teacher that whosoever so sees God musi; 
joyfully make any sacrifice in order to follow his Satguru.j 
v.hom he must faithfully follow to the end of his days, 
Again and again, while reading some of these Tamil poems, 
the writer has felt that there is a heart-beat in them which 
beats towards Jesus Christ, that Jesus is the crown and 
consummation of India’s long and glorious religious past, 
that the Tamil country has been wonderfully preparedto 
receive Him, and that the word "I came not to destroy but ^ 
to fulfil,” which He spoke in reference to the sacred tradi- 
tions of His own land. He speaks again no less truly of the 
Sacred traditions of the country in which we live 9 . 


1 Maanickavasakar is the last of the Samaya Kuravar, j 

2 The milk of Gnosis was given to the divine child 
by Mother Uma. 

3 The evidence for the theophany is implicit in the 
hymn. Again the verse beginning with the words i 
’’Pothaiyaar porkinnatthu . ...*’ bears eloquent 
testimony to this divine event. 

4 Tiidkavatiyaar was not a female sannyasi. She was 
a tapaswini of unexampled greatness. 

5 The apparently antinomian element that characte* f 
rises the Hindu saints is beyond the ken of an ordi- I 
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nary European's comprehension. Many Christians 
fail to see that the line of Adam could not have 
been prepetuated save by incestuous relationship. 
However, no true Hindu condemns this. 

6 There were more Pattinatthu Pillais than one. 

7 For a proper understanding the reader should corn 
suit ‘*St Pattinatthar m English 5 ’ by T.N. Rama- 
chandran, I.I.S.S.R., Dharmapuram (1990J. 

8 The assessment by the author is incorrect. The 
reader will do well to study in depth “Harmony 
of Religions” by Thomas Manninezhath, Motilaf 
Banarsidass Publishers Private Limited (1993). 

9 A true Hindu loves Jesus. For that reason he 
wiJ I not become an apostate. 
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5. KNOWLEDGE AND CONDUCT 

According to Saiva Siddhanta : 

A. RAGHAVA AiYAR { 

[Though A. Raghava Aiyar is a cognoscente par i 
excellence of Saiva Siddhanta, little is known about him, 

From his writings, it can be inferred with certitude, that he J 
was a scholar of a superior type. It is unfortunate that 
writers in English on Saiva Siddhanta, have so far made 
no reference to his writings. Two of his articles are inclu** 
ded in this anthology. 

The article* re-printed here appeared in 1911 in the | 
Christian College Magazine. The succeeding article : 

Saiva Siddhanta 01 Suddha Advaita also appeared in the 
Christian College Magazine, in two instalments. 

For us, Raghava Aiyarjis a discovery. But what a disco* | 
very! We salute this scholar. Wealsojpromiseths reader that 
we will earnestly endeavour to trace his writings and 
include them in Volume IV. Aiyar's articles are to be read 
and re-read with pleasure and profit. Ed.] \ 

Before entering upon the more special subject of the 
present article, it may be useful to summarise what has * 
been said in two previous articles regarding the metaphyst- s 
cal groundwork of the Siddhanta. The starting-point of 1 
the system consists in a recognition of the transitory and I 
unsatisfying character of the world of experience. The | 

world as we know it, being imperfect, is declared to be | 

asat, and God is postulated as the Sat or ultimate reality, j 
that is, as the one home of perfect satisfaction. The con- k 

ception of experience or life is also analysed and this leads f 

to the recognition of chit - beings or souls or subjects of 
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experience. The element of struggle and defect in this 
world of souls casts doubt upon the value of life as they 
experience it. Their lives, that is to say, are asat : but the 
souls themselves, it is held, learn gradually the unsatisfy- 
ingness of their earthly experience and come to attach 
themselves to God or Sat instead of to the world. Thus 
the souls are, all of them, dependent spiritual beings whose 
lives grow in value or reality in proportion as they draw 
closer to God. This is why the souls are said to be sat- 
asat. Their dependence on the asat realm must be surrend- 
ered if their lives are to show evidence of possessing any 
permanent value. The asat realm itself is real though 
contingent It is not illusory or fictitious but only a reality 
of a low order. “Neither waking experience nor dreaming 
experience need be called unreal (illusory) ; both are fruits 
of karma ” {Sankalpa-nira-karaaam 4t There are thus 
degrees of reality and a continuity of experience in all of 
them. The lower is an indication or glimpse of the higher. 
The unstable reality of the realm of may a is itself an in- 
dication of, and a stepping stone to, the full reality of a 
life in God. The highest reality or sat is the chit or God, 
including all the c/nY-universe or souls. Thus the Saiva 
Siddhanta comes close to Personal Idealism in the West, 
especially in the form in which it appears in Howison’s 
Limits of Evolution. 

We may now proceed to a consideration of the two 
important problems of knowledge and conduct. Know- 
ledge necessarily implies a knower, a chit or spiritual being, 
either God Himself or the souls through Him. God is eter- 
nally and independently all-knowing, but the soul, though 
capable of knowledge, is at the same time subject to anava 
and karma, and so is actually enabled to know a little only 
through the help of maya. It knows things only one by one 
discursively. It is liable to forget what it has once learn- 
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?d though it can be reminded of forgotten things. Rarely 
does it know the nature of itself the knower. It is thus 
(l , t an independent centre of knowledge. It is only capable 
t.f acquiring knowledge when taught ( Sivagnana-siddhi II. v, 
' 3 ). God alone, who is eternally all-knowings, can know 
the needs of ail souls and enlighten them accordingly, 

> Tim- Arid Pay an v. 2). The soui is thus essentially a depen. 
cent knower ot learner. 

The means by which God imparts knowledge to us in 
cur present state are "our internal organs, our senses, our 
bodies, the objects of our enjoyment, 1 the Scriptures, and 
our fellow-beings' 1 ( Sivagnana-siddhi il . v. 4,5). Without 
the help of these means the soul does not know anything 
in its present state. The Siddhanta school does not hold 
that stripping from the soui in its present state its 'internal 
organs’, 'senses’, etc., would make if anything but (as in 
deep sleep) a bare potentiality of what it is now. ( Gnana • 
<>.rauin 'iQ). Any further development, intellectual or moral 
on the part of the soul is possible only through the means 
which God has chosen for its education. 


It is usually said by the Siddhanta writers that the 
soul is competent to know only the infra-soul, th easat', 
nevertheless, it is recognised to be quite possible for the 
t oul through God’s grace to share fully in His omniscience, 
Knowledge of the asat realm is called pasa- gnana. At such 
u stage the soul is not in a position to know either itself 
or God, that is to say, is not yet capable of pasu-gnana and 
ran-gr-anc. Pasu-gnana comes when the soul learns to 
u'Stinguish itself as chit from the lower realm of achit and 
u w Pali- gnana is a stiil more difficult attainment. What 
V knOW thr ° u 9 h theaid our 'internal organs’ -senses’, 
' Car ‘ n0t be ?he h, 9 hest Possible knowledge. ' All such. 
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objects of knowledge are asat, even as our bodies, senses, 
etc., are asat. (Sivagnana-bodam V I. a. 1 ; Sivagnana-siddhi 
II vi. 2). What we know at such a stage may be symboli- 
cal of the highest but cannot be itself the ultimate reality. 
Nor, on the other hand is God unknowable, because such 
an entity can be of absolutely no value to us. It can never 
unite with us nor can we ever become one with it ; it can- 
not in any way affect us, and so it is an empty fiction. 
There can be strictly nothing that the knower(soul) cannot 
know ( Sivagnana Siddhi II. vi. 4,6).Hence arises a dilemma 
or 'antinomy'. What we know in our present state is not 
the ultimate reality ; what we cannot know is no reality f ir 
us. The only way, then, of knowing God is 1 to see Him 
not with our mortal eye but with the eye of His grace.’' 
He cannot be known unless He chooses to reveal Himself. 
So long as we seek to konw Him by our own effort, we are 
doomed to failure. Nothing that exists is alien to God ,• 
He abides in our intelligence, co-operates with us even in 
our thinking, and cleanses us of all pride of l‘ and 'mine’ 
both inknowledge and in action. (Sivagnana Siddhi II. vi. 8.) 
Hence He can never be really known to any one who 
attaches an independent value to himself as knower or 
doer. The true relation between God and the soul is the 
advaita relation which must be realised before any man can 
be said to know God or even himself. Advaita means 
unanimity between God and souls. He who realises him- 
self in God as the fountain of all knowledge has trans- 
cended his petty individuality and is therefore said to have 
outgrown " his ignorance as well as his knowledge.” 
(, Sivagnana-Siddhi II. viii. 30.) Not that the full effulgence 
of Divine knowledge does not enlighten him, but that he 
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has transcended the siage when he would regard th 
knowledge as his own 


The object of knowledge is asat as noted above, be- 
cause the instrumentality of maya through which sucM 
objects are known is itself asat . In other words, whatever! 
may form the object of consciousness is bound to be con* 
tingent, and the duality of the subjective and the objective | 
in consciousness must be transcended* The knower, it is j 
said, must "merge himself in God, the Gneya or Object ol 
all knowledge.” Self-consciousness must pass over into ; 
and become indistinguishable from God-consciousness. It: 
is only in such a transcendence of the duality of ordinary \ 
experience that^ according to the Siddhanta, we come face 
to face with the imperishable reality* 

The question of the criterion of truth invites attention 
next. Perception, inference, and the word of authority, 
iagama,) are the three usually recognised pramanas or sour- 
ces of evidence. Here isaconcise list which is a considerable 
reduction of the lists of pramanas offered by other systems. 
These pramanas are good enough for most of the practical 
concerns of life. But in a strictly critical estimate, none 
of these can be a thoroughly satisfactory criterion. Our 
experience is woefully discordant and unsatisfying. What 1 
is vouched for by the word of authority is sometimes 
glaringly opposed to the evidence of perception and in- 
ference. At other times what claims to be a truth based 
on the Scriptures, is neither confirmed nor contradicted by 
perception and inference, and so on.^ Consequently, there 
are no absolutely reliable truths, immutable and unassaila- 
ble, as far as the struggling souls are themselves concerned. 
Though truth as it is for God may be immutable and all- 
satisfying, for the souls themselves truth cannot be a sim- 
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-jatum, and there is the necessity for a search after 
,, The Siddhanta system would no doubt claim that 
scriptures, being Divine revelations, are in themselves 
ggailable, though our apprehension of them is very likely 
£#ken. The goal of all thought is, however, evidently 
jjtted to be at once datum and quaesitum ; truth as it is for 
r , is given in the Scriptures, but for the countless souls, 
fi is only an ideal. This ideal would b; attained only 
3 n all the three Pramams, perception, inference and 
jrnony, are seen to dovetail into one another, that is. 
go they are all embraced and ratified by a personal reali- 
gn of the goal of life. Then alone does full enlighten • 
-it come ; all doubts are cleared away and every problem 
olved. Now. in such a realisation the discursive intel- 
t of man is taken up into an intuitive, immediate and 
tain knowledge of reality. Such knowledge is not 
orious and faltering. The direct operation of Divine 
ce supersedes the knowledge received through maya, 

I the person who possesses such knowledge is the 
itti or seer 


From the Siddhanti’s treatment of the problem of 
jwledge, we turn now to consider his treatment of the 
iblem of conduct. Without Divine co-operation, no 
nduct whatever, either goodjor evil, is possible anymore 
in knowledge would be. The good means conduct which 
engthens or is helpful to the soul ; theev// means con- 
ct which is otherwise (Sivagnana-siddhi II. ii,13). For- 
arance, charity, truthfulness, and other virtues form good 
rma, that is, they are deeds helpful to the doer as well as 
others. ( Sivagnana-siddhi II. ii 23). And if for agsanction 
these individual and social virtues a man adds the religi - 
is virtue of adoring the Deity he loves, the Lord will 
rengthen him in His grace ( Sivagnana Siddhi II. ii. 24). 
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■‘Whatever God one may worship, it is God Siva the 
really helps” ( Siddhi II. ii. 25), because He alone is God, 
all the other so-called gods being only souls like our 
selves and unable to do anything without the Lord’s help] 
Thus the soul is led in due time to the one God and all 
good comes to centre in Him ( Siddhi II. ii 21). 

Good deeds take us nearer and nearer to God, evil 
ones farther and farther from Him. There is thus a vital 
distinction ( Siddhi II. viii 31) between good Kama and 
evil Karma. Although it is said that all Karma must be 
transcended, yet the two are not on the same level. The 
evil deed strengthens the tendency to evil and drags the 
soul down, but the good deed strengthens the tendency to 
good and leads the way up to the highest good, namely, 
God. Still, even in the meanest soul God has not led 
Himself without a witness. The education of the soul 
consists in passing from a superficial identification of its 
activities with the animal body and its concerns to a 
deeper conception of life as that of a person or self in a 
society of its kind, and in a further passage to the reali- 
sation of the absolute dependence of such a person on ; 
God. The first stage represents animal life, where there 
is hardly any moral good or evil ; the second stage repre- 
sents the stuggiing moral life of man, good and evil in very 
various degrees ; the third and the last stage is the har- 
monious ethico-religious life of the saint and the liberated 
soul. I 

It is erroneous to think that the principle of karma \ 
gives no room to any vigorous ethical life. This principle 
only indicates how, as a matter of fact, our thoughts', 
words, and deeds tend to work out in the course of exper i 
ier.ce. But what we ought to think, speak and do the 
principle of karam does not in the least presume to tell us. 
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If It tell us anything by implication, it is that the souls are 
free agents whose deeds, once they have been done, have 
such and such natural consequences. ‘The sect ed Scrip- 
tures are His commends, and hell is only the prison intended 
for those who do not keep to his commandments” (Stdilhi 
II. ii. 30). The working out of karma.is not simply the 
blind fulfilment of a law, but is intended directly for the 
education of souls. We are never altogether the slaves of 
karma although this is a real factor in the shaping of our 
lives. It is sometimes said that the whole of our present 
life is pre-determined to the minutest detail by karma. 
This, however, is not warranted. More' than of anything 
else, Siddhanta writers are sure of the soul’s ability to 
overcome karma, because such karma is expressly an 
outcome of the soul’s own past activities, Further, 
though karma may determine that particular sphere of 
activity within which a soul shall move, choice within that 
sphere is still admitted. All the moral forces of life apply 
just here. Certainly, principles of conduct cannot be 
derived from any set of natural laws. To expect guidance 
for conduct directly and solely from the principle of karma 
would be parallel to Herbert Spencer’s attempt to work out 
a system of ethics, based only on the law of evolution. 
It may be contended, therefore, that for positive guidance 
in the ethical realm we are referred not to the principle of 
karma but to the injunctions contained in the laws of 
Manu, etc. As a further stimulus to practical life, it may 
be noted that, according to the Siddhanta, there is no 
inexorable predestination of certain souls to an unquen- 
chable hell, of other souls to an endless bondage on the 
wheel of life and death, and of still other souls to salvation 
and beatitude. 


The freedom which consists in the ability to break up 
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old habits by degrees and to develop new lines of activity i 
is certainly quite within the range of Siddhanta thought. | 
The reason why it is not expressly dealt with is that the | 
Siddhanta is particularly concerned with only one variety | 
of freedom, and that is the freedom gradually to overcome I 
all the bonds of life and attain to salvation. This is the | 
only real freedom according to the school, because all the 
other cases of so-called freedom are only changes from ; 
one form of bondage to another and therefore do not j 
deserve the name of freedom. We are certainly responsible ; 
for the misuse of the real freedom which we possess of I 
striving to liberate ourselves from the bonds of life as best i 
as we may. Says Umapatl in Potri-pahrodai . '‘Yama would | 
ask the soul after its separation from the body, ‘O sinner, | 
have you not yet striven for deathlessness T 9 f 


The souls have to bear their own burden of merit and 
demerit as long as they are not God-centred in all their 
deeds. They are themselves answerable for their deeds. 
They cannot shift the burden on to God as long as their 
actions are based on their own pseudo-independent choice 
and not on a realised oneness of their lives with that of God. 
It is thus that ail karma , good or evil, is bondage, whether 
in the present or in a futurejlife. Good karma is an action 
that strengthens the sou! or helps it on to its goal- Never- 
theless, it falls short of the action of a liberated soul inas~ 
much as the soul doing karma has not yet overcome the 
sin of considering itself a distinct and independent source 
of activity able to do good or evil on its own account. 
Good karma is thus itself a bond ; nevertheless it points 
out by means of its consequences the path to salvation. 
Good karma will gradually result in out being placed in 
the best oj surroundings and within reach of the sacred 
Scriptures, whereby we may come progressively to reaiiso 
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the true nature of the relation between us and the Lord 
Sivagnana bodum VIII a. 1 ; Siddhi II. viii 2). 

As one phase in the process of liberation stands what, 
from the standpoint of the soul, is called the " balancing 
of good and evil karma'’ Siddhi II. iv. AO, v tii. 3“ ; Tint- 
Ai ul- Pay an VI 1). The expression is no doubt unsatis- 
factory inasmuch as it puts good and evil karma on the 
same level and tends to ignore the important distinction 
pointed out above. Nevertheless the meaning of the ex- 
pression is. looking upon both good and evil karma as 
bondage, while liberation means transcending all karma * 
that is, all actions good or evil, prompted by self-seeking 
motives. 

Another phase of the process, looked at now from the 
standpoint of pasa is called the ‘‘maturing of mala" It is 
explained to mean the cessation of a!! misery due to pasa 
or bond. Just as a fruit when it is ripe ceases to have 
any contact with the tree on which it grew, even so all 
pasa falls off the soul in due time, It no more hurts the 
soul. Instead of subjecting the soul to its misery, it is now 
mastered by the soul with the aid of the Lord. The world 
which often aggravates the misery of bound souls turns out 
to be the very home of the Lord, evoking the God' inspired 
lives of saints. 

A third phase of the process, considered next from 
the side of the Saviour* is called the "impressing of sukti ” 
or manifestation of Divine grace. Divine grace is no doubt 
essential to all life whether freed or in bondage, yet it is 
not so explicitly present in bondage as in the realm of 
freedom. It is present in its purest form in the lives of the 
liberated ones, permeating them threugh and through with 
Divine felicity. 
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Again regarded from the side of the Saviour as opera' 
ting through a fitting soul, the process exhibits a fourth 
phase called "the vision of the good guru.” Divine grace 
not only works directly upon the soul to be liberated but 
also through a preceptor or guru. The guru is not simply 
a man learned in the sacred lore but one who has also had 
at least a glimpse of Divine beatitude. Such a guru will 
be in a position to initiate the apt disciple into the riches 
cf Divine experience. 

The disciple should regard his guru, never as only another 
finite soul but as the Saviour Himself (Tiru-urul-'payan v 3). 
No finite creature can know precisely the needs of a God- 
sick soul and enable it to make its peace with the Creator. 
This will explain the Divine honours accorded not only^to 
the Sawa guru but to all Hindu gurus. The Lord Himself 
takes on the form of a guru when we really need Him and 
are willing to be guided by Him. Here is a helpful illustra ■ 
tion ( Sivagnana bodam Vlli ; Siddhi I). viii. 1). An emperor's 
son who was brought up from infancy by hunters in the 
forest, does not know his father and is sorely puzzled on 
that account but the father reclaims the son from the midst 
of the hunters and raises him to his own imperial dignity 
(c/. Wordsworth's Ode on the Intimations of Immortality). 
So too with the soul and its relation to God. 

it seems a very poor opinion of the capacity of souls 
to make out that they are essentially incapaple of imparting 
to others without God’s direct co-operation even what 
they have already learned. But even here there is the true 
instinct of securing and emphasizing Divine co-operation 
in such a Divine duty as that of helping the souls out of 
bondage and towards the bliss of everlasting day. It should 
be noted also that Siddhanta writers are prepared to attach 
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till Jess Significance to the sacred Scriptures. No doubt 
he revealed words have a very decided importance, but 
nstruction from personal experience is undoubtedly more 
'aiuable, the direct operation of Divme grace in the trails- 
ormation of our lives being incomparably the most impor- 
ant and effective means of liberation. And quite appro- 
>rlately the whole emphasis of the situation is laid oh this 
dst consideration by this school of writers. 

It follows that God Himself is the one all-sufficient 
3uru of the suffering soujs. In fact. He appears occasion- 
il ly in this role of spiritual instructor in the history or the 
raclitioh of Saiva religion. In the form of Dakshina moor- 
am He instructed the four great rishis, Sanaka, Sanandaha 
ate., from whom all the host of later guru dynasties are said 
to Have sprung tip. At a critical moment in the life of 
Vlanikka-vachakar Siva appdard to him with a number ol 
His disciples and freed him from all worldly concerns. So 
also in the lives of Sambahdarand Sunclaraf Siva appeared, 
making them aware of their eternal bond to &m. 

One cap become a liberated soul while still ifi the 
body ; such a freed- being is called a gnani or saint or 
j'ivanmuk'ta. The true gnani has no more births before 
him ; his Body is the only obstacle to his final consumrfiar 
tion (Siildhi W xi. 1). He has cut Himsjalf away from all 
piasa ; though still in the body given to him by past karma, 
(S iddhi II. x.6), he does riot accumulate anV more karma, 
nor does he give way to the ^ifiire'ments/of Maya. He stands 
unaffected by the praise and blame of the world about 
Him. He regards gold and the earthen bowl with art 
equal eye. Not that he dope not kriow th'e difference of 
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value usually attached to these different objects but that he 
has come to realise fully their insignificance in the face of the ; 
tremendous value of the inner harmony of a Godcentred life. 

He sees God everywhere (Siddhi II. xi. 2), that is, he 
feels that in every item of his life God is the motive force, 
His organs are no more his but God’s. He disclaims all 
idea of self as distinct from God ( Tirukkalitru-padi 64). 
Such a gnani maybe said to be God Himself moving in 
our midst (Siddhi II. viii. 35), He may happen tobea 
crowned monarch having all the usual social and domestic 
relations, but he is none the less a freed being. He has 
internally overcome all bondage by binding himself to the 
Highest ( Gnanamrutam 35-38). Social, political, and 
domestic relations have no intrinsic attraction for him, 
He freely fulfils God's life in whatever worldly position wa 
may find him. He thus sets the ideal of a soul living in j 
advaita relation with the Lord. 

There remains the important question of the relation 
between soul and soul. In the Siddhanta system, as in 
Hindu thought generally, the one all-absorbing question 
in religion and philosophy is the relation of the soul to 
God, the question of its relation to other souls being largely ! 
neglected or left to be understood by implication. No 
doubt the soul’s relation to God is more fundamental than 
its relation to its fellow-beings, but in any systematic 
treatment of the former question will be found also an 
answer to the latter. It is necesary that every systematic 
thinker should consider not only the relation of man to 
God but also that of man to man. So it may be asked 
what the Siddhanta school has to say regarding the i n d I * 
vidua! and his relation to society. 

The Siddhanta system starts with an attempt to under- 
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stand the individva! soul in its present condition, and 
then traces the means of its emancipation. The past as 
well as the future development of the soul is madeto depe- 
nd bn its own karma and God's co-operation. God places the 
soul in such and such surroundings according to its karma, 
and gives the soul opportunity to draw nearer the goal of its 
life. The individual’s own karma is, however, wide enough 
to take in the whole set of circumstances in which the soul 
finds itself in any life. On account of its past karma the soul 
is prepared more or less for living in the midst of a society 
of other souls at a certain stage of development capable 
of exerting a certain influence on its life. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the working of one's own karma does not 
exclude but positively requires the medium of society. The 
need for society and social relations for the past as well as 
the future development of a soul is thus pretty well recog- 
nised, and it is also admitted that ail souls without excep- 
tion are called to the same goal of a life in God. The per- 
son who regards others merely as means to his ends does 
not understand his own nature ( Siddhi II. xii. 2) ; he must 
regard himself only as one struggling soul endeavouring 
to secure liberation in a society of other souls working for 
the same goal. The relation, then, of one soul to another 
is that of a blind suffering creature to a follow-creature 
also blind and suffering. Any effective help by one soul 
of another, either in the way of knowledge or of action, 
is therefore possible only through Divine co-operation. 
This, however, ought not to mean that there is no obliga- 
tion lying upon any of us to attempt to help our brethren 
It only means that whether we know it or not, all our help 
is really only God’s help through us. So again with regard 
to society as a whole, that is, with regard to the universe 
of all souls, God is the one central life-giving principle. 
He is the guarantee of whatever germs of love, truth, and 
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righteousness there may be in society. He is the one Pei- | 
son in loving whom we love the whole of creation. It . 
therefore we are (Sod-centred in all our lives, we have if! 1 
our hands the one clue net only to our own salvation b u i 
also to any successful attempt at redeeming our fell.ow- ; 
creatures. 

If may appear at first sight as if in the Saiva Siddhanta 1 
the saivation of the individual is the only concern in life. I 
and as if when the individual reaches his goal of salvation I 
he need have no further care but may enjoy perfect happi- 
ness in God heedless of the bondage and suffering pj j 
innumerabje other souls. "The Lord of Lords is alone enti: 
fled to the five deeds, 'creation’, etc., but the spuj is entb 
tied only to Siva~anubhava or bliss in Siva” ( Siddhi II xi 1Q) ; 
Qoes this mean that the jouj in salvation abstracts itself 
from all active and sympathetic relation with other souls, | 
caring only for its own salvation ? Is it not a privilege and 
a joy, on the other hand, for a soul to co-operate with Goq 
in His work as the Saviour of souls? In other words, is 
such a thing as ‘personal* salvation possible or desirably 
independently of the salvation of the world ? 

There is no direct and explicit answer to this question • 
The system apparently renders itself liable to the charge of 
"social atomism.” But this is a paradoxical result. Hovy 
can a system which actually founds itself upon sel f-sacri- 
fice, that is, on a surrender of all conception of the self as 
an independent entity either in the way of knowledge or 
desire or action, be liable to the charge of being based 
throughout on the conception of a fictitiously isolated 
individual working out his own karma and securing his 
own salvation quite independently of others? Self-sacrifice 
on the part of the individual, that is, a life pf complete 
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submission to God, is not possible except as the individual 
goes out of himself and embraces an absolutely disinter- 
ested lile of service of God and His world. It has been 
noted above how in the working out of karma, the indivi- 
dual does not abstract himself from but necessarily requires 
the heip of society. There is by implication a social factor 
even in the liberated state. 

The fully liberated soul, since it comes fully to share 
in God’s knowledge ,( Siddhi II v. 8 ; ix. 12), must be 
quite aware of the infinite needs of the suffering 
soujs as well as of the infinite capacity of God to help 
them. But this is not all. The soul’s desires and activi- 
ties are also there, and they must have their full scope— 
of course, in perfect harmony with God's own life. Such 
a life on the part of the souls is surely nothing but being, 
like God, an embodiment of love to suffering souls. They 
will certainly find it a joy to co.-operate with Him. It is 
only thus that they can have the bliss of their full being. 
They will be overflowing with love and loving activity, 
enjoying the full bliss of an advaita relation with the Lord. 
This is Siva-anubhava (bliss ih God or life in God) properly 
understood, and means that the soul in salvation comple- 
tely merges its self in a life of universal love. Like God, 
its compassion for the so,uls in bondage is unbounded, 
and when an opportunity presents itself it pours forth 
<3od’s grace most spontaneously. "In view of the suffer- 
ings of souls attached to the false independence of M’ 
arid ‘mine’,” says Umapati (- Tiru-arul-payan x. 10), 
"the gtiartis will be greatly moved to' pity out of their 
boundless grace.’* It is true, however, that this is a 
slighter reference than one would expect in the case of 
such a vital point. ; But this particular aspect of the system 
still remains to be explicitly worked out. 
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Says Arulnandi Sivacharya : "Those who have no 
love for God's devotees neither have any for Him ; those 
who have no love for Him have none for the countless 
lives in His world ; such people again have no real love 
for themselves'’ ( Siddhi II. xii. 2). It is explained in the 
commentary by Sivagnana Swami that a person’s love to- 
wards God cen be determined only by His attitude towards 
His devotees^ and that, where a person does notflove and 
serve God’s devotees, his love for God is nothing but a 
pretence. This shows that there can be no satisfactory 
relation between soul and God if it does not comprehend 
also the soul's attitude towards other souls. And again, 
the soul does not have a satisfactory conception of itself 
apart from God and society. The person .who does not 
love God and the other souls, it is said* cannot do what is 
good to himself, and therefore does not really love himself. 
Realisation of a God- centred life is at the same time self- 
realisation. *‘There is no acquisition higher than realising 
one's self 5 ' (Tirukkalitru- pad i 45 ; vtde also Irupa-Irupahdu , 
last stanza ; also b, 18 ; Siddhi II. ix-5.) It will be seen 
that our present selves are not yet our real or idea! selves. 
Self-sacrifice means sacrificing our present selves* inas- 
much as they are characterized by a pseudo-independence 
of God and of the other fellow-souls. The more the indi- 
vidual thus sacrifices his lower self, his selfishness and 
self-centredness, for a life of universal love, the better 
does he realise himself in God. None of the selves cease 
to exist In salvation ; only their T-ness and ‘mine’-ness 
are no more there ; their abstractness and indifference are 
overcome ; they develop a feeling of unanimity and perfect 
harmony with God and the other souls. Such is their salva- 
tion which is impossible without a world of souls* a 
society to which they stand related eternally 
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According to the varying capacity of the souls concern- 
ed there are four paths of progressive submission to a 
life in God. In the course of the first path, dasa-marga or 
the path of a servant, the soul is only at the stage of con- 
sidering itself a servant of God, the Lord or Master. The 
servant may still have his independence in so many parti- 
culars, say, his thoughts and feelings, and yet be a good 
servant of his master. So also the devotee at this stage 
offers up his body to the service of God. This path is 
also called Charya-marga, 

The next higher path is putra-marga , the path of a son. 
At this stage the soul comes to realise the closer relation 
of father and son. The son has a more natural and inward 
claim upon the father than the servant, upon his master. 
The soul at this stage dedicates not only his body but also 
his thoughts and feelings to God. He invokes God's pre- 
sence in some visible form and worships Him daily in 
whatever form excites his love most (Sivagnana-bodam xii). 
This is Kriya-marga . 

A third and still higher path is that of Sakha^margi or 
the path of a loving friend. At this stage the individual is 
said, to be raised almost to a status of equality with God. 
•He has his powers considerably developed by God's grace. 
He is enabled to acquire an extraordinary control over his 
body, senses, etc., and concentrate all his powers at will. 
In consequence of so transcending his bodily limitations, 
hecomes to have supernal powers of vision ( Siddhi II. xii. 
6J and is enabled to share largely in the bliss of God’s 
life* This path is also called Yoga-marga. 

. The fourth and last stage is called San-marga . On 
this path the individual comes to attach supreme impor* 
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tance to a true knowledge of the one God, of the souls , 
arid of their bond. In following the Sakha -mar ga f though 
a man offers up his body, senses, thoughts, and feelings 
to God, yet he does not sacrifice his T arid 'mine 1 
to God ; that is, he has not yet come to merge His 
life in God and realise his one-ness or advaita with God. 
On the San-marga, or Gnana-marga as it is also called, the 
individual knows this secret of secrets and is therefore j 
enabled through rapt contemplation to see God as He is, 
the very Life of his life. It is this marga that leads to the 
goal of eternal beatitude. 


Here is the mystic vision of God. It is not a "state of 
brutish torpor'’ but a thrill of unspeakable bliss -a beatific 
vision. It does not weaken the soul’s active powers but is 
a most powerful stimulus to a harmonious efhico-religious 
life of useful activity. The vision is not a matter of mortal 
sight. Like perfect health, it is not descrlbable. but there 
is nothing uncertain about it. "If you- say, nothing can bfe 
perceived when we lose our senses, no, nothing can be 
perceived by those who have not seen the true. The un- 
married girl does not understand what conjugal happiness 
is ( Siddhi II. viii 36 ; vide also Gnanamruidm 60 ; cf . 
also the lines beginning with "that blessed mood in which’' 
in Wordsworth’s Tintem Abbey)*. It is a matter of the 
deepest personal experience. The perversions to which it 
is liable only indicate the extreme difficulty of the path 
leading to it and the incapacity of most people to attain 
to such a height in their present lives. For the ordinary 
run of human beings the first two paths are sufficient!^ 
adapted, the third and the fourth being practicable only to 
those who have already passed through the first two 
stages and who have a sufficient degree of self-determiria- 
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tlon to rise above the petty hankerings of the body and the 
senses . 

In the course of these two higher paths there are one or 
two formulae intended to help the soul in realising its 
advaita relation with the Lord. Such are the statements 
Sh'oham , “I am Siva,*’ and Tat-tvam-asi, “That thou art.”. 
What is the nature of the that, the one really existent 
Being, what of the thou or individual being, and what is 
meant by the art ? How is the individual soul related to 
God ? "I am Siva*' means according to the Siddhanta that 
there is no *1’ in the least degree independent of Siva— not 
that there are no souls at all except God Himself. The 
Vedic text Ekam-eva-advitilyam Brahma means that there is 
only one Supreme Being without a second. And this one 
is the ?aii and not the soul. "You who say you are one 
with the Lord are the soul and are bound by pasa 9 * ( Siva - 
gnana-bodam ii. a. 2 )• Even when the soul is liberated 
from bondage it is essentially and wholly dependent on 
God, but is now able to share fully in God’s life'. “Are 
there no objects in this world which become dar.k in dark- 
ness and become illuminated in light?/’ ( Tiru-arut-payan 
ii. 8; vide also Siddhi II. viii, 37). The eye, the mirror and 
akasa are such objects. Such is the soul too. Just as ‘the 
colour of a crystal is identical with that of the object with 
which it is in contact, so it is with the soul. The soul 
gradually learns to identify itself with God, and is enabled 
to reflect God’s life more and more fully. It is the soul's 
nature,! according to the Siddhanta, to become one with 
that with which it is in contact, that is, with the ideal 
which it continually sets before itself. The soul acquires 
the nature. of that which it contemplates rontinually.Hence 
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if the soui contemplates always its advaita relation with' 
the Lord by means of the above formulae, it is enabled by 
God’s grace to overcome its bondage and attain salvation 
(Siddhi 11. ix. 10), As a parallel to this contemplation of 
God, Siddhanta writers point to the adept in mantras who f 
with the help of the meditation. " I am garuda," acquires 
garuda's (kite’s) potence sufficiently to cure the poison of 
a snake-bite. Whatever may be said about the psycholo- 
gical tenability of such a principle of acquirement of novel 
aptitudes, it is certainly obvious that the formulae only 
point to the ideal of an advaita relation with God and that 
a persistent pursuit of the ideal will lead us into liberation. 

From the side of Divinity this advaita relation is an 
eternal fact, that is to say, God is as a matter of fact the 
very life of all lives at all times. From the side of souls 
this advaita relation is not yet a fact but an ideal. In the 
way of the realisation of this ideal, however, the only 
obstacle is the soul itself, including its bond. The ideal 
is not a bare possibility but an actual fact as far as God is 
concerned. In the words of W. R. Inge : "the ideal 
according to this type of Idealists not only oughtto be real 
but is real,” Hence the permissibility of such an expression 
as ' f am Siva ’ though it sounds blasphemous as well as 
ludicrously untrue in the mouth of the ordinary flesh-bound 
souL 

Last comes the consideration of the fully liberated 
stage. The soul attains oneness with God in salvation. 
What exactly is meant by this oneness ? There can surely 
be do oneness if the soul attaining it is destroyed altoget- 
her. If on the other hand the soul stands by itself distinct 
in salvation it cannot be one with the Lord. The soul as 
an entity different from God is certainly eternally existent 
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C Unmai Vilakkam 51). But in salvation it overcomes all 
sense of its distinctness and independence and merges 
itself in God* The seeker is asked to become God-possess- 
ed in all his deeds, even as he may become possessed by 
a devil (Tiru-arul-payan viii. 7). The term advaita does not 
mean that there is only one thing-— ekam would then be 
the proper word— but a relation of oneness between two 
things. 


The phenomenal realm does not cease to exist for the 
liberated souls. It is true that the asat realm ceases to be 
a drag upon the souls in salvation. But this only mean r ; 
that the whqle of the asat realm is ^transformed in signifi- 
cance and rendered thoroughly subservient to the souls in 
salvation. Even in the liberated state, it is said in Unmai - 
Vilakkam 51, “there are{the three eternal entities God, soul, 
and mala” God is eternally as He is. But soul and mala 
are transformed or ‘converted* in salvation* The soul, 
instead of identifying itself with mala ,and looking away 
from God, comes to identify itself with God and so frees 
itself from mala. Mala again in the liberated "state is no 
rpore an impurity, a hindrance to the soul ; it helps the 
soul positively in the realisation of Divine beatitude ( Unmai - 
Vilakkam 51). The hurtful power of mala is rem )ved, and 
mala itself is taken into the spiritual realm as an unimped- 
ing factor. The created realms of maya are all the ground 
of fruition for the liberated souls; though actively engaged 
in the blissful life of God there can be no karma possible 
to them ; while anava , no longer the root-evil, serves to 
intensify the. advaita relation of the souls with God, In 
consequence of the unimpeding character of mala in sal- 
vation, it is said to be practically non-existent. 

It follows also, without needing to be pointed out. 
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that the soul in liberation is not inert, unconscious, and 
inactive like a block of stone. If that were the case, every 
one in deep sleep, in swoon, or in death, would , attain 
salvation which is absurd. The soul is, on the other hand, 
ful ly alive and shares in God’s life. 

There is another extreme position. One school of 
thought, called Siva-sama-vadam, says that the soul in' 
salvation attains perfect equality with God. But the 
Siddhanta says: “The Lord of lords is alone entitled to the 
five deeds, ‘creation', etc., but the soul is entitled only to 
Siva-anubhava' J (Siddhi II. xi. 10). The soul has been aptly 
compared to a crystal. Just as a crystal reflects light the 
more powerfully, the more it is clean, the soul when it is 
purified from mala is quite capable of sharing in God's 
infinite power and bliss. Still as the crystal is not the sun, 
the soul is not God. It can only reflect God’s glory more 
or less fully, and when it is perfectly transparent it 
becomes most God-iike, not because it has upset God's 
supremacy and become itself His rival, but just because 
of the fulness of His Grace 3 . The supremacy of God is 
thus vindicated and His uniqueness guaranteed by the full- 
ness of Grace shared]in by the countless souls in salvation. 

The liberated soul is thus only a factor in the harmo- 
nious working out of God’s will. Its happiness consists 
in freely fulfilling God’s purpose, for it has become one 
with God and merged its will in His (Tirukkalitru-padi 64). 
The souls may be said to co-operate with God fora com- 
mon world-purpose, but the relation between God and souls 
is something deeper than a moral harmony. “The freed 
soul feels : all my deeds are your commandments ; you 
stand within me, you make me do and you do. No deeds 
are mine, they are yours’' ( Siddhi II. x 4: cf. also 
Phil ii. 13). 
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Thus again it is erroneous to think that the liberated 
soul has passed to a state of eternal rest from a bfe of 
activity. The passage is rather from a life of struggling 
and sinful activity to a life of harmonious and loving 
activity. The Siddhanta system tends, no doubt, to 
emphasize only the escaping from the misery of earthly 
life and the enjoyment of Divine felicity in the liberated 
state. This should not mean, however, that the liberated 
life is not at the same time a life of active servi 

Lastly, the sou! in salvation is not only in perfect 
harmony with God but is also by that very fact at the core 
of ail brotherly love towards its fellow-souls. It is as 
eternally related to other souls as to God Himself. 
It is enabled to live God’s life of love in God’s world of 
souls. Only thus does it realise its full being. To make 
out that the soul, once it is liberated, has nothingjwhatever 
to do with its fellow-souls thenceforth, is a misunder- 
standing of the true implications of the Siddhanta system. 

In conclusion, the salient points} of the Siddhanta 
system may be summed up in the following admirable 
stanzas from Manikka~vachakar's ‘House of God*. “This 
day in Thy mercy unto me Thou did’st drive away the dark- 
ness and stand in my heart as the rising sun. Of this Thy 
way of rising— there being nought else but Thou— I thought 
without thought, I drew nearer and nearer to Thee, wearing 
away atom by atom, till I was one with Thee . 0 Siva, Thou 
art riot, aught in the universe , nought is there save Thou* Who 
can know Thee ? ? ' c 'lt was Thyself Thou didst give, and 
me Thou did’st take* Beneficent Lord, who is the gainer ? 
Endless bliss have I gained. What hast Thou gained from 
me? 0 Lord that hast made my heart Thy abode, Siva. 
dweller in the holy shrine at Tirupperunturai, O Father , 
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ove reign. Thou hast made Thy abode in my body. For it 
have nought to give Thee in return." 

Notes 

1 The word 'enjoyment' refers to experience, 

2 “ that blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened r-that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections gently lead us on. 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 


Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a jiving soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things." — W. Wordsworth, 

3 Satanic evil causes one to think that one is God, 
Of Satan Milton says : 

" rebeJ angels, by whose aid aspiring 

To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

If he opposed ; and with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God 
Raised impious war in heav'n and battle proud 
With vain attempt.'’ 
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6 Saiva Siddhanta or Suddha- \ dvaita 

A. RAGHAVA A1YAR 


[This essay appeared in two instalments in the Madras 
Christian College Magazine in 1910. Truly speaking this 
should have appeared as the fifth essay in this anthology. 
The leader will do well to read this article first and then 
the preceding article. Ed.]. 

In respect of the essential oneness or disparity between 
God and the soul there are three main types ( mata-traya) 
of Indian thought : advaita or ‘monism’, ' visishta advaia 
or ‘qualified, monism/ and dvaita or 'dualism 9 . Of these 
it is usually said, advaita is best represented by the school 
of Sankara, and dvaita by the school of Madva, while 
visihta-advaita is represented by the Saiva Siddhanta 
school and that of Ramanuja. Saiva Siddhanta may 
indeed be appropriately called visishta advaita since it 
maintains that' the soul is at one with God and yet not 
identical with Him. It accordingly stands contrasted 
\n\Vc\ advaita as well as dvaita . It is partly a reaction against 
the extravagance of advaita which recognises only one spiri- 
tual being manifesting itself in diverse forms in the universe, 
(t is at the same time far from committing itself to an unmiti- 
gated dvaita or bedtivada— that the soul is in its nature quite 
different from God, the all-pervading spiritual principle of 
the universe. As between Saiva-Siddhanta and the school 
of Ramanuja, there is substantial agreement on this ques- 
tion of the relation between God and the soul, nay, on al- 
most all the important problems of philosophy. In both 
systems, for instance, God is necessarily e personaF, and 
His grace is indispensable for all souls, whether in bondage 
or in salvation, in the following pages it is proposed to 
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consider in particular the visishtj- advaita system of Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

Siddhanta means the End or the Truth, Saiva Siddhanta 
is the conclusion or final statement of all Saiva specula- 
tions. It is the conclusion reached by a refutation of all 
alien systems of thought. It asserts itself not only against 
other Hindu systems but even against other forms of 
thought within the folds of Saivam. It claims to be the 
only true and adequate version of the sacred scriptures 
while all the other systems are partly or wholly perversion : 
of them. It is called therefore Vedanta Siddhanta o 
Vaidika Saiva, Further, as against the advaita school o 
Sankara, it has been called above visishta- advaita. But the 
name advaita is itsel a disputed point Saiva Siddhant 
refers to th$ school of Sankara not as advaita but only a; 
maya-vada or theory of illusion, while it prefers to cal 
ilself suddha-advaita Saiva Siddhanta or Siva-advaita Sid 
dhanta l f offering an interpretation of the word advaii 
quite different from that of Sankara himself. In fact, th> 
meaning of advaita , it will be seen, forms the central topi* 
of the whole system. 

In commen with ail the other Hindu schools of though 
Saiva Siddhanta claims to be based upon the authority c 
Vedas and Upanishads. Sacrifice, the main institution o 
Vedic times is also the main thought of the Siddhant; 
system ; thoroughly spiritualised therein it appears unde 
the form of self-sacrifice. The very terms of Vedic sacri 
fice : namely, Pati or Medapati, God of sacrifices, pasu th 
animal sacrificed, and pasa the rope with which the antrm 
is tied to the sacrificial stake— are all retained in the Sid 
dhanta system ; Pati meaning the one Lord, Siva; pasu th 
souls; and pasa their bond or fetter. The specific thought c 
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the system, however, is found only in Svetasvatara- 
upanishad and Saiva Agamas. These Agamas (Revela- 
tions) are said to be twenty-eight in number, but only 
a few of them like kamika and some fragments of other 
Agamas are extant. They are probably 'mot later 
in point of time than the first Buddhist council 6 ' 
(Siddhanta Dipika, Vo!. X, p. 476 ; also pp. 188-19/1 ; by 
editor, V.V. Ramanan, F.Z.S.&c). They are said to contain 
the essence of all Vedic teaching ; at any rate they form an 
important systematic exposition of philosophic thought 
based on the Vedas* Sri Nilakanta Sivacharya, in his 
Bhashya to Brahma Sutras, says : <4 We see no difference 
between Veda and Sivagama.' 6 (vf^also Tirumantram 276 
and Sivagnanasiddhi II. viii i5.) It is mostly out of these 
Agamas that Saiva Siddhanta in its modern Tamil form has 
been formulated 


Historical research has recently led to the recognition 
of a northern as well as a southern school of Agama 
thought (Dr- L. D. Barnett in a recent lecture delivered in 
the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society of London). In the 
south the system has developed largely through the 
medium of Tamil. Tirumular's Tirumantram is an elaborate 
work of considerable antiquity dealing systematically with 
Agama thought. The names of the sixty-three nayanmar 
or Saiva saints are all connected with the history not 
directly of Saiva thought but of Saiva religion in South 
India. Some of these nayanmar were great religious refor- 
mers who combated and put an end to Bouddha and 
Samana movements in the land. There were four recog- 
nised leaders among them, namely, (1) Manikka-vachakar. 
the author of Tiru-vachakam , who was probably the oldest 
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of them 2 ; (2) Appar who was miraculously reconven'd 
to Saivam from Samanam and lived as an elder contem- 
porary of (3j Sambandar, considered the greatest of them 
all, belonging probably to the seventh century A. D. ; and! 
lastly (4) Sundarar who lived later on somewhere between 
the seventh and the ninth centuries A. D 3 . The names of 
Appar and Sambandar are particularly connected with a 
victory of Saivam over Bouddham and Jainam. The devo* 
tional hymns of Appar, Sambandar, and Sundarar form the 
collection known as Tevaram , This compilation and T*r u ' 
vachakam form the common prayer book of most Saiva 
households and are revered and known as Tamil Vedas. 
The history of Saiva thought, however, till about the 
twelfth century A. D., is not easily traceable except 
through scattered works like Gncinamrutjm 4 . Subsequently 
in the general renaissance movement of the time, Vaish* 
navam under the lead of Ramanuja came to be definitely 
marked off from and even opposed to Saivam ; and a 
stimulus was given to the systematic reformulation of Saiva 
thought in the shape of the Tamil Siddhanta sastras. 


These sastras are fourteen in number, and are of 
unequal compass and importance. Sivagnana-bodam, the 
main document of the Siddhanta school, is the work of 
Mei-kanda^fvacAarjyfl 5 . (This name means “one who has 
found out the Truth, the truth of advaita 19 as Tayumanavar 
says.) The twelve sutras, of which it is an elaboration, 
are said directly to form a part of Rourava Agama in 
Sanskrit. The next great teacher, Arul-nandi Sivacharya 
was evidently a profound scholar versed in Sanskrit’as well 
as in Tamil (known as Sakala agama-pandita). His work 
Sivagnanasiddhi is the best and the most elaborate work on 
the subject, and is in the form of a powerful commentary 
on Sivagnancbodam • The next teacher, Marai-gnana- 
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sambandar, seems to have left no written treatise behind 
him. Umapati Sivacharya, fourth and last of the Siddhania 
school of teachers, is the author of eight works on the 
subject, the chief of which are Sivaprakasam , Tiru-arul- 
pcryan, and Sankalpa-nira-karanam. The approximate time 
of these teachers and their works may be determined by 
the fact that 1235 Sakha era ( « 1313 A.D.) is the date 
assigned to Sankalpa-nira~karanam in the preface (stanza 2) 
to that work by its author Umapati-sivacharya. Of the 
commentaries on these works Dravida Mahabhashyam by 
Sivagnanaswami is a valuable and exhaustive treatise on 
Sivagnanabodvn. There are as many as six different com- 
mentators on Sivagnanasiddhu A number of mutts in the 
land, like the one at Tiruavadu-turai, developed ihto centres 
of learning, and the order of mendicants 6 in them has given 
rise to able Siddhanta scholars. The Siddhanta sastras thus 
have come down to us in a highly complex and developed 
form. 

The intrinsic ^importance of the system, it is hoped, 
will become apparent in the course of the study. Further, 
it is only this one school of thought that finds a syste- 
matic expression in Tamil. Thirdly, the advaita school of 
Sankara has unduly tended in the minds of Western people 
either to be considered the whole of Hindu thought or, 
under the influence of Thibaut and other students of the 
school of Ramanuja, to be distinguished only from 
V aishnava visishta- advaita and not from Saiva Siddhanta 
thought. It is true that a Smarta or follower of advaita is 
also a worshipper of Siva but only as one manifestation of 
the Supreme Being, whereas Saiva thought is the recogni- 
tion of Siva alone as the Supreme Deity. Saivam and 
Saiva Siddhanta should thus be carefully contrasted with 
advaita or the school of Sankara. Lastly, there is a newly- 
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awakened interest in the system not only among the folio, 
wers of Siddhanta but among Christian missionaries in the 
land. The works of authoritative writers on the 
subject are being translated into English . One or two 
journals like the Siddhanta Dipika have been working for 
the past so many years. Says Rev. W. Goudie in the 
Christian College Magazine (Vol. H. No. 9) : "There is 
indeed in many of the root elements of this system such 
an approach to Christian forms of thought, and more parti- 
cularly to phases of Christian experience, that the unbiass- 
ed student can hardly escape the conviction that the Spirit 
of God who has wrought mightily in us and in our. fathers 
wrought also in the heart of the authors of this system.” 

It will not be amiss in such a connection to deal with some . 
of the characteristic thoughts of the Siddhanta system, 
The main positions, at least, of this school are of living 
interest to all thinkers. 

Saiva Siddhanta is partly scholastic and a priori in 
method since it is based on certain sacred scriptures, that 
is, on authority. The scriptures form God's message or 
revelation unto us. The satisfactoriness of our interpreta- 
tion of the message is, however, far from evident unless 
and until such interpretation covers all facts of ‘perception 
and 'inference’. Alongside the ‘word of authority’, 
‘perception’ and 'inference’ are also recognised mediums 
of knowledge ;and, when their evidence is in confict with I 
the ‘word of authority,' one cannot be sure of having quite 1 
understood either the ‘word of auihority,’ or the facts of 
'perception' and ‘inference.* Recognising the essentially 
tentative and progressive character of our knowledge Saiva 
Siddhanta not only attempts to learn from the Scriptures 
but also seeks to gather the facts of ‘perception’ and 
‘inference*. It analyses the facts of experience and attempts 
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to formulate a coherent account of life. By a critical 
analysis of experience it seeks to determine the factors 
indispensable for a satisfactory account of life, in all 
arguments moreover it appeals to plain undeniable facts 
of experience. The method of Siddhanta is therefore partly 
also scientific and a posteriori, 

Three other points may also be noted in connection 
with the method of the school. At every stage in the dis- 
cussion of a problem, diverse objections are raised and 
refuted. Subtle analysis of the implications of conceptions 
is also a characteristic trait of the school. Despite the fact 
that analogical arguments are particularly liable to fallacies, 
Saiva Siddhanta is expert in detecting and exposing false 
analogies and felicitous in the choice of most approximate 
and effective ones. 

The fundamental metaphysical postulates of the 
Siddhanta system may now be considered. There are 
three of them, viz., Pati or Lord, pasu or soul, and pasa or 
bond, the bond being of three main varieties, anava, karma, 
and maya. All these factors are necessary for a satis- 
factory account of the facts of life. Let us take each of 
these in turn. 

PATI 

The argument for God rests on the nature of the 
universe. The universe of men and things, it is said, is 
liable to manifestation and reduction, that is, has a causal 
or rudimentary and an effectual or manifested form. That 
the universe in its present form is an effect is indicated by 
the fact that all objects in it have had a beginning and are 
liable to an end, that is, are of a derivative, dependent, and 
transient nature. Not only all inanimate and animate 
bodies but even conscious lives are subject to temporary 
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manifestation and disappearance. The manifestation 
coming into view is 'creation/ the temporary persistence 
or continuance of the manifested form is ‘maintenance/ and 
the disappearance or reduction to causal form is 'destruction * 
It is just for these transformations that God is postulated ; 
they are wrought by God as nimitta-karana or 'person^ 
cause upon maya , the primordial substratum of the mani- 
fested universe, as upadana-karana or ‘material' cause 
is lika the potter moulding destructible vessels out of earth. 
God, the cause of all transformativeactivity in the universe, 
is Himself necessarily beyond all such transformations 

In the course of the argument certain objections are 
also considered. If it be said that only this or that part and 
not the whole of the universe has ever been found to be 
reducible or 'destructible , it is pointed out that the whole 
is of the same compound and cotingent nature as this or 
that part. ( Sivagnana Siddhi II. i. 9.) Another objection is 
that both manifestation and disappearance may be said to 
be natural; but, as ^rul-nandi Sivacharya points out 
(Sivagnana Siddhi II. i. 3 ), c 'lf everything is natural no 
deed, no transformative activity is possible ; if, on the 
other hand; something is done, it cannot be said to be 
natural/ 5 meaning thereby that it has no cause Calling an 
event natural, in other words, does not absolve one from 
the necessity of finding Gut a cause for it- But, granted 
the world must have a cause, a third objection is why may 
not the cause be the five eiementals ( bhutas ) or the atoms 
(anu-s) ? This, however, will not do for two reasons * 

(1) The live eiementals as well as the atoms cannot be 
upadana-karana because of their diversity and plurality and 
their consequent mutability— very unlike maya which is 
something irreducible, unitary, pervasive and eternal. 

(2) Nor can they be nimitta-karana for the additional 
reason that they are achit or non-spiritual 1 whereas no 
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dfed can be really done unless by a chit or spiritual being 
(Sivagnana Siddhi II i. '1, 12, 13 and 3). Lastly, the 
objection is raised that maya by itself may be quite a 
sufficient ceuse of the universe. This is, however, untena- 
ble because it is contrary to experience that an upadana- 
karana may give rise to an effect without the help of a 
nimitta-karcma. Moreover, the universe is evidently the 
work of a chit or spiritual being, because the manifested 
universe by providing "'bodies, senses, spheres and enjoy- 
ment” 8 evokes conscious life (Sivagnana- siddhi li. i. 17..'. 

Now this is mainly an argument from the contine 
j objects of experience, known as the cosmological argument. 
Contingent objects exist, and they are not self-caused, 
nor can they be explained by a regressus ad infinitum. 
A first cause is thus postulated which is independently exis- 
tent and far from sharing in the contingence of the objects 
themselves. The existence of such a necessary Being is 
| not made to depend on that of the contingent ; in 

j other words, God’s reality is not dependent on 

that of the universe. The universe, on the other hand, 
is only an indication of God, it has only a dependent 
reality. On account of its contingent and dependent 
character, the universe is called asaX. This word asat, 
according to Siddhanta, does not mean the non-existent or 
fictitious but only the transient or the contingent. What 
reality or value it has is all due to its dependence on God. 
He is the enduring Reality cr Sat 9 which the universe 
tails to show. The realm of contingent objects points 
beyond itself to God just because He is what it is not. 
j 

The cosmological argument is not the only one used 
in this connection. God, therefore, is not left as the mere 
infinite describable only in negative terms. The Siddhanta 
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argument for God is partly also an argument from design 
and purpose. If it were not for God’s intelligent adapta- 
tion, how- is the progressive unfolding of consicous life 
possible? The comprehensive fact that our ‘'bodies, senses 
spheres and enjoyments M0 are adapted to call forth and 
develop our inherent capacities is unmistakable evidence 
of design which leads to the Designer or Architect. God 
is thus recognised to be an intelligent ( chit J being design- 
ing or adapting certain means to an end ( Sivagnam 
Si del hi If, i, 17). Secondly, how could there beany intelligi- 
ble meaning, purpose or goal in the universe except as it is 
guaranteed by God ? In most affairs of life the presence 
of purpose can be clearly traced Being ourselves intelli- ! 
gent or chit beings, we seek for certain ends or goa (s of 
action* Of life as a whole there must, be a purpose or 
goal without which it would be fundamentally unintelligi- 
ble. That purpose, according to Siddhanta, is evidently 
the perfection or fulness of life, liberation from all that 
fetters life, — misery, ignorance and wickedness* Such a 
gcal, if it is to be anything more than a bare possibility 3 
must be substantiated and vitalised by God Himself. He 
must co-operate with us and lead us to the goal. The world 
purpose must be His purpose. Moreover on the analogy of 
cur own purposeful activity. It must be said that God's 
activity as ‘personal* cause of the universe cannot be w ith 
cut a purpose. It is contended, no doubt, that He cannot 
have ony unrealised purpose of His own, for He is the 
Perfect Being having all good in Himself* His deeds, 
nevertheless, cannot be aimless “like those of idiots**. 
He is full of compassion for the souls in bondage and 
mms at their salvation in all His deeds. Thus again God 
is i hit or spirit, that is, an intelligent purposeful being. 

One drawback of the design-argument is the recognition 
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One drawback of the design-argument isthe recognition 
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of a material for God's designs, which is apparently 
external to Himself. Saiva Siddbanta is particularly liable 
to this charge, since it requires maya, a material cause, 
which manifests itself as the universe when God exerts 
His energy upon it. According to certain other schools 
God is the all-sufficient cause of the universe , upadana as 
well as nimitta. Sri Nilakanta, for instance, in his Bhashya 
to Brahma sutras, is an adherent of this view. The law of 
parsimony of causes, it is said, necessitates making God 
the sole cause since it would be limiting His infinity and 
absolute freedom to believe that He needs a material for 
creation. This position is usually illustrated by the analogy 
of the spider which makes its web all out of itself. To this 
view however, there are objections. How can chit or spirit 
by itself bring about the world of achit or non-spiritual 
objects. ? How can sat by itself be the cause of asat 1 
How can the Perfect out of itself evolve the imperfect, 
ignorant and sinful universe ? In a word, how can God by 
Himself, it is asked, constitute a satisfactory account of 
the universe ? It is,moreover ? contrary to experience that 
a nimitta-karana can at the same time be also an upadana - 
karana and the analogy of the spider is faulty because 
the spicjer as doer cannot be simply identified with the 
spider’s body which is the 'material’ cause of the web. 
There is thus the necessity for maya , an . achit and asat 
principle for the universe, not as external to and as a check 
upon God but as entirely subservient to Him, an instrument 
in His hands, perfectly amenable and pliable to His 
designs and purposes. Though said to be eternal, maya 
is admittedly asat and "no asat can stand before sat", 
(Sivagnanabodam VII). In One place maya is even said to 
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be a form of God's sakti 11 or potence ( Sivagnanasiddhi H. 
ii, 53). If all these statements are put together, God’s 
freedom>nd omnipotence, it will be seen, are in no way 
compromised by His using a thoroughly plastic material 
lor purposes of 'creation,’ etc- ( Sivaprakasam 11). 

It will now be seen how the nature of God is largely 
involved in the above argument for God, He is no 
characterless colourless Being, not the essence of indeter- 
mination. He is fundamentally jar and chit : as Sat He is 
immutably real and the cause of all activity in the universe, 
and as Chit He intelligently purposes to evoke and perfect 
conscious lives. Though He is called nirguna, this does not 
mean devoid of all attributes but only of all gross impure 
qualities subject to change and decay, namely, satva, rajas 
and tamas. He possesses a| I gracious attributes and is 
called ashta- guna-murti or ‘Lord of eight attributes.’ 

Ncr is God simply a cold intellectual Being. His being 
Chit involves not only intelligence (gnana)., but love (ichcha) 
and activity (kriya). Every chit is a trinity in unity : know- 
ing, loving, and doing are the three essential aspects of 
the life of every chit or spiritual being. It is particularly 
noted that knowledge by itself is an abstraction. “Wher - 
ever knowledge is present, love and activity are also in- 
variably present” (Sivagnanasiddhi II. i. 62,). This is one of 
the most significant and welcome, points of the Siddhanta 
system and bases the religion on love between spiritua i 
beings. God is the Friend of all the countless Jives or chit 
beings in the universe. He loves them all, knows all their 
reeds, and helps them, by ‘creation* and other deeds, 
gradually to overcome all the obstacles to their freedom 
i Sivagnanasiddhi II i. 63). The very essence of Him is 
love. ’‘The ignorant think that Love and Sivam are two. 
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none know that Love is identical with Sivam” ( Tinman- 
tram 158). "Without grace there is no Sivam" ( Stvagnma 
siddlii I!, v. 9 ; vide also Sivagnanahoiam v b. 3). It is 
also ..significant that in' Saiva devotional works Siva :s 
frequently called ‘hill of grace’^or the ‘sea of grace’. 

God’s love for the countless souls is manifested in 
all His ‘five deeds,’— ‘creation/ ‘protection ’ 'destruction/ 
•obscuration/ and ‘dalivetance’. The first four of these 
are only preparatory for the last, — ‘deliverance.’ ‘Creation’ 
and ‘protection’ mean respectively the endowment and 
maintenance of the ‘‘bodies, senses, worlds and enj>v- 
m ent ** 5 2 — means by vybidh the souIs|are enabled to develop 
themselves. By ‘destruction’ is meant the removal of such 
means in order to rest the souls for a time. ‘Obscuration’ 
is the toleration of the worldly dispensation until the souls 
are ripe enough for deliverance or liberation from all 
bondage {Sivagnanasiddhi \\. i. 37). The rhythmic succes- 
sion of ‘creation/ .‘protection’ and ‘destruction’ should 
not be understood in any way to be incompatible with the 
incomparably important under-current of continuous 
development which culminates in deliverance. 

God's love for the souls is as spontaneous and unla- 
boured as child-play and parental love. It is in order to 
indicate' such spontaneity or absence of effort, and not the 
absence of purpose, that God's activitiesjare called "Divine 
sports’ ( Sivaprakasam 6). : It is true that in Saiva thought 
Divine love does not come to us in that superlatively tragic 
form Which it assunhes in Christ. Yet it is practically the 
same truth which is brought out in connection with Siva’s 
name Nila-kanta (-black-throated) ./The story goes how 
all the gods or superhuman souls sought to obtain the 
amruta that would render them immortal, how in their 
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amrula that would render them immortal, how in their 




attempt to get this 'elixir of life’ they found themselves 
confronted with a fiery poison, and how Siva volunteered 
to eat the poison Himself and so enabled them to secure 
immortality. Hence, says Manikka-vachakar most. patheti- 
cally: "Thou mad’st me Thine, didst fiery poison eat, 
pitying poor souls, that I might Thine ambrosia taste — I, 
the meanest one.” 


God is more than Love. He is verily the Life of all 
lives, that is, the guarantee of all life in the universe. 
Gradually He removes the connatural obstacles to the I'ves 
(souls') and enables them progressively to share in His life. 
This fundamental conviction that He is the Life of all lives 
means in detail that there is no possibility of any know* 
ledge, desire or activity in the universe apart from His co- 
operation. There are germs of knowledge, desire and 
activity in the universe no doubt with His co-operation, 
but these again are far from ultimately satisfying. In other 
words, Truth, Love and Goodness are not in the actual 
possession of the universe • they are only ideals to us, the 
one eternal home of them all being God Himself. He it is 
by an absolute dependence on whom all souls can realise 
their own lives. 




God’s ‘eight attributes’ are an elaboration of His fun- 
damental character so far sketched. He is (1 ) all-knowing , 
(2) all-powerful and (3) all- pervading, since He has directly 
to co-operate with the countless souls whose desires, 
knowledge and activities do not tally with one another. 
“He pervades all souls as the vowel *a’ pervades all sylla- 
bles” (Sivagnanasiddhi II. ii. 2 ; vide also Tiru-arul-pa yan i. 
1 ). Other attributes are: (4) boundless grace towards all 
souls. His name is Sankaran, ‘One who does the highest 
good to the souls’ ( Tiru-arul-payan i. 9) ; (5) absolute 
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freedom from ail limitations and shortcomings ; (6) eternal 
enlightenment, since otherwise He should Himself be depen- 
dent on some one else for His enlightenment ; (7j spotless 
being since otherwise He could not wean the souls altoge- 
ther out of sinfulness and impurity ; and lastly (8) infinite 
bliss, since if He had it not He could not give it to us. 
These attributes give us a very positive and determinate 
conception of Him. 

By calling God a chit or spiritual baing W 3 S meant 
His possession not only of intelligence but of love and 
activity ; and this is precisely the sense in which God, as 
well as the souls, may be said to be ‘personal’. His rela- 
tion to the countless souls who are also chit- beings is 
necessarily a ‘personal’ relation, the souls themselves be- 
ing co-eternal with God Himself. It is on account of such 
•personal’ relation that God \is most frequently called 
Father and Mother of all the, squls in the universe. 

Ichcha sakti, Gnana sakti and Kriya sakti are the names 
respectively of God's love for the souls, knowledge of 
their needs and activity in 'creation' and other deeds. Para 
sakti, or simply Sakti, is the generic'.name for all the 
aspects of God's life in relation to the souls. Sakti stands 
to Siva as light to sun. It is through His Sakti of many 
forms that Siva reveals Himself to us. Siva and Sakti 
together pervade and animate the whole universe. In more 
concrete terms, it is usual to say Siva is the Father and 
Sakti the Mother of all the created realms. There is, at 
this point, a tendency to branch off into religion and 
poetry and end practically by recognising two ‘Persons' in 
one Supreme Being, One other subtlety may be noted. 
In spite of Siva and Sakti being the father and the mother 
of all the world, Siva is a bachelor and Sakti a maid {Siva- 
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gnanusiddhitt. ii. 77). Tnis means that G od, with all Hij 
boundless love for the world, does not thereby diston 
Himself, get worried, and lose Hiis perfection in any way. 

In the sense of a g/oss material embodiment, Siva has 
certainly no form. He'eannot have a body like ourselves, 
for our bodies are given to us and we are largely dependent 
on them. Nor can it be said that He has no form at all, for 
that would mean inability on His part to take on any form 
( Sivagnanasiddhi II. i. 43n ‘'What forms He will take and 
v.hatnot, we cannot say" (Sivagnanasiddhi II. i. 44). He 
is all-knowing and all-powerful, and can take on the form 
He chooses without let or hindrance (ibid. 1 1. i, 45). He 
Knows our wants as well as our limited capacities. “If He 
cid not out of His grace assume forms, nobody could give 
cut Vedas and Agamas, nobody could impart instruction in 
the form of Guru or spiritual teacher to the gods, men, and \ 
residents of the nether regions, and so nobody could secure 
salvation’' (Sivagnanasiddhi II. i. 46; vide also Sivagnana- 
i-fdtim VIII. b. 3). For purposes of 'creation’, etc,. He 
takes on the form of Brahma, Vishnu and others (Sivagnana- 
siJJbi II. i. 51) and '“He accepts worship both in inani- 
mate forms mainly in the form of Siva linga, and in living 
forms” mainly in the form of Saiva devotees (Sivagnana- 
} jd::i II. ii 28; vide also Sivagmnabodam XII. c) Siva’s 
forms vary therefore according to the varying needs of the j 
i! f.r.iie number of souls under His care. ! 

How does God stand in relation to the universe ? He j 
is certainly immanent in it, for without His immediate pre -. j 
stnce and incessant co-operation there can be absolutely 
flJ Ida in it ( Sivagnambedam if. d; Tiru-aml-payan i. 1 
end 8 ; hupairupahdu 2). . ‘‘Closer is He than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet." But at the same time 
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Ha transcends the whole of creation and is not compre- 
hended by it. He is nowhere in Siddhanta declared to be 
identical with the universe. In other words, the system 
is not Pantheistic in the usual sense of the word. It says : 
"He is all the world and yet different from it all” {Stm- 
gnanasiddhi II. ii. 1), thus recognising His transcendence as 
well as His immanence. Probably a better term than 
Pantheism would be Pan-en-theism — employed in 
W. R. Inge’s Christian Mysticism— a term which expresses 
the absolutely dependent reality of the universe on God 
who creates, pervades and sustains it every moment of its 
life. 

Both immanence and transcendence are brought out 
in the Siddhanta sastras by saying that,God stands in an 
advuita relation— a relation of one-ness or non-duality— 
with the whole un iverse. It is helpful, in illustrating the 
nature of advaita relation, to point out also two other, in- 
stances of it, namely, (1) the relation of soul and body, 
(2) the- relation of vowel and consonant. . The soul is 
immanent in'- the 'body and yet transcends it. The soul 
cannot be identified' 'with' the body; but the body is 
the seat, or medium of manifestation, of the foul. 
The soul may identity itself at times with the body, but 
the one is not and cannot be the same as the other. 
Such a relation of one-ness between two different things 
is advaita relation. Similarly in the other instance. It is 
only with the help of the vowel that the consonant sounds, 
but the one is not identical with the other. Moreover 
of the two related terms in each of these instances the for- 
mer, that is, the soul or the vowel, is quite capable of 
standing, without tjie. latter, but the latter, that is the. body 
or the consonant, - is. totally dependent on the former and 
cannot stand by itself. This is advaita relation.. Such a 
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relation holds between God and the universe. The uni- 
verse is His body, He the soul of it. He can stand inde- 
pendently of the .universe, but not the universe indepen 
dentlyi of Him. The universe has life in it just because 
God is in an advaita relation with it God is the life- giving 
principle in the universe but not identical with it It should 
now be tolerably clear that/he Siddhanta school does not 
deny the reality of .either of the related terms, God and the 
universe, but only says that God is at one with the universe 
that is, in an advaita or non-dual relation with it. 

The manifested universe of "he, she and it” is no 
doubt an effect wrought out of mayi by God's Sakti ; but 
it should be carefully noted that maya can only account I 
for the manifestation and disappearance of the lives of | 
souls and really presupposes an eternal world of souls 1 
capable of such manifestation and disappearance. The 
Pati or Lord is directly interested only in this universe of 
pasu's or souls for whose sake He does all the 'five deeds' 
of ‘creation/ etc. The pasus belong to the same category I 
as the Pad Himself,— the category of chit or spiritual be- 
ings. These souls, countless in number, form the object ! 
of love for the Lord. He is calle.d Pasu-pati or Lord of 
souls. The next problem thus is a consideration of the 
nature of the pasu or soul, another of the metaphysical 
postulates of the system, and this will be taken up in a 
subsequent article 
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or doubt, necessitates a thinker. This argument is coinci- 
dent, almost word for word, with the starting-point of 
modern philosophy in the West, namely, the Cartesian 
principle, cogito ergo sum , I think, therefore i am. The 
existence of thinking or intelligence is one of the plainest 
facts of experience. Even those who stoutly deny the 
existence of a mysterious spiritual entity, soul, admit the 
fact of intelligence and attempt to give some kind of an 
| intelligible account of it. In order to meet the position of 
| such persons, the argument starts from what they them- 
S selves admit, namely, the undeniable existence of thinking 
or intelligence, and contends that all thought comes home 
I to us intelligibly only as personal experience, that is, as 
: the experience of a subject or soul. 

■ Parallel to this argument, though not expressly men- 

! tioned in this connection, are two others tending to the 
f same dduclusion ; (1) Pain and pleasure aref plain facts 
i of experience, and they are quite unintelligible apart from 
reference to a subject of experience (Sivagnanasiddhi* II. 
it. 6 and II. iii. 1 ; vide also ( Sivagnanabodam 4 vii. c. 2). 
In the case of inanimate beings the terms pain and pleasure 
: are strictly meaningless, except as those objects are 
imagined to be endowed with life, and therefore capable 
df being pleased or pained. (2) So again all intelligible 
! activity is due to a soul or spiritual being ( Sivognanasiddhi 
II, i. 3). The physicist’s treatment of all activity as 
absolutely mechanical and necessary would be simply 
startling to the Siddhanti, for any interaction of physical 
Jodies apartfrom a spiritual control and guidance he could 
never admit. This is no doubt partly due to the Siddhanti s 
igitorance 1 3 of the scientist's standpoint, and consequent 
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inability to sympathise with the desirability, within limits, 
of looking at all activity as the physicist does, and of at- 
tempting to discover uniformities or laws in it, abstractly 
considered. Partly, however, the Siddhanti repudiates, 
and rightly too, the scientist’s abstract de~personalized 
view of activity as being at bottom untrue and untenable. 

Thus intelligence, feeling, and activity are the three 
characteristic aspects of a foul’s life, that is, of the life 
of a chit or spiritual being ; and wherever there is intelli- 
gence, feeling, or activity, it is necessarily the manifesta- 
tion of the life of a spiritual being. 

Here it may be asked : No doubt a spiritual being is 
necessitated by the facts of intelligence, feeling, and acti- 
vity, but why should we assume more than one spiritual 
being ? In other words, may not all experience in the uni- j 
verse be said to be God’s experience? How is it necessary 
to postulate a plurality of chit beings besides God ? The 
answer to this question is in the shape of another argu^ 
ment for soul. “The soul exists because it is that which 
comes to know when taught” (Sivagnanabodam iii. /). 
Though the soul is like God, it is yet unlike Him It is no 
doubt a chit being like God and may be said to be an 
image of Him. This does not mean, however, that all souls 
are at bottom only illusory manifestations of God. As 
against any such plausible way of making out the pheno- 
menal character of all spiritual beings other than God, the 
Siddhanti points out that there are certain characteristics 
of human and animal experience which can be neither 
rejected as illusory nor attributed intelligibly to God Him- 
self. God is eternally all-knowing,* but the soul only 
comes to know gradually in the course of experience in 
the realm of maya . Even such experience can hardly help 
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the soul, unless God designs it for the purpose. So the 
sou) knows only when taught by God. It is a dependent 
knower, vyhereas God is an independent knower. God’s 
co-operation, in fact, is indispensable not only for the 
soul’s knowledge but also for its desires and activities. 
The analogy of eye-sight is a striking illustration of this 
dependence of the soul on God. Even as a source of light, 
say the sun, is absolutely needed for any effective use of 
eye-sight though not for the being of the eye itself, God’s 
sakti is quite necessary for any life on the part of the souls 
though not for the being of the souls themselves. (Siva- 
gnanabodam xi. a., commentary, and xi. b. 2 and 4 ; c/ 
also Plato’s Republic Bk. vi, 508-9). If it*^ now be asked 
what prevents the souls from eternally sharing in God’s 
omniscience, infinite bliss, and omnipotence, there 
emerges the fundamental point of disagreement btween 
God’s nature and the soul’s, namely, that the soul 
is bound down by a threefold pasa or bond, whereas 
God is eternally free from all such pasi (Sivagnana 
siddhi If. i. 64 ; vide also Siva gnanabo dam IV. b. and Gnana- 
mrutam 2). It is on account of the timeless possession by 
pasa that the souls are called pa&us or bound ones. And if 
there is to be salvation at all for such beings, tha Master 
who should liberate them, God, is necessarily and eternally 
free from all their finitude and incapacity. This is in fact 
the one Siddhanta argument against the identification of 
God and soul. ( Sankalpanirakaranam s 4 j 

A third group of arguments for the soul brings out 
how the soul as chit stands related to the ach it or non- 
spiritual realm. To begin with the relation of soul and 
body. ‘‘The soul exists because it is that which says 'my 
body."' Sivagnanabodam Hi. b). Two points are here 
brought out, namely, that the soul is different from the 
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body, and that it stands in an advcilta relation with the 
body -‘Even as one says 'my city,’ ‘my house,* one says 
also 'my body’.” {ibid). At an early stage of develop- 
ment, the soul almost identifies itself with the body, but 
indue course of time the soul as a conscious spiritual 
entity learns to differentiate itself fromits material or non- 
spiritual embodiment. Soul and body, however, are not 
mutually independent entities. The soul, being chit, has 
intelligent purposes and seeks for enjoyment ; while the 
body, since it cannot be meaningless and since, being 
edit, it can have no purpose of its own, is evidently sub- 
servient to the purposes of the spiritual realm, being a 
means or medium of God's sakti in the furtherance of the 
soul’s inmost purposes. Secondly, the soul is not to be 
identified with the senses (indriyas ), for one sense does 
not grasp what another sense does, and so it is only the 
soul that ready knows with the help of all the senses (5'fva- 
gnanabodam iii. c ; Sivagnanasiddhi II. iii. 3). The soul 
is further carefully distinguished from the 'internal organs’ 
(antah-karanas), namely m anas or inquiring mind, buddhi 
or determining faculty, aham-karam or l-ness and chittam 
or memory 14 . Though the soul knows only with the help 
of all these organs, it cannot be identified with any one of 
them or all of them put together. They are not themselves 
aware of what they do ; it is only the soul that knows of its 
knowing ( Sivagnanabodam iv. a ; Sivagnanasiddhi II iv. 1 
and 2). These organs, it may be said, correspond to the* 
‘faculties' of western psychology and would come in for 
much the same criticism. They are only different aspects 
of concrete mental life, and it is rather crude to talk of 
them as so many organs or instruments of the soul, And 
lastly, the soul is also distinguished from the purusha. The 
purusha is the soul still within the folds of mayo.. It is 
the soui which has not yet come to a knowledge of itself. 
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I* is the soul identifying itself with the infra-soul (achit). 
whereas it is at bottom dependent on God and God aione, 
a nd can realize its freedom only when it has come to 
identify itself with God. The purusha is thus the soul 
turned down to pasa or maya and not turned up to God ; it 
is the soul in bondage; it is the soul considering itself more 
°r less an independent centre of activity and not yet come 
t0 realise its absolute oneness with God. The soul has 
thus been carefully distinguished from the body, from 
the senses, from the internal oigans and from the purusha . 
The predominant tendency of the Siddhanta school, as of 
Hindu thought in general, b to make out that the soul is 
something not vitally affected and shaped by the course 
°f life which it has to undergo in bondage. Its essential 
nature is there slj the while, and the momentous nature 
of the passage from potentiality to actuality is not sufficient- 
ly characterized. Yet, even in this respect the Siddhanta 
system does not represent, nay, it even refutes the extreme 
position of certain other schools, notably the Sankhya 
school and the system of Sankara, which hold that the 
soul is-not at all affected by its contact with pasa or mala. 
(Sivagnanasiddhi II. iv. '<3.) 

The essential nature of the soul will now be apparent. 
It is essentially a dependent being -dependent, that i$ f 
either on God thesa* and chit or on the asat and achit realm 
The soul knows both sat and asat , it is itself neither sat 
nor asat but sat-asat . So also the soul is itself neither chit 
like God nor achit , but chit- achit. These names sat-asat 
and chit -achit indicate the soui's advaita relation with either 
God or the asat realm ; they indicate the fact that the soul 
cannot stand by itself but is always in dependence on some- 
thing else. It is like the crystal which takes on the colour 
of the object with which it is in contact. Nevertheless, it 
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has been called sat and chit, that is to sgy, sat, because it 
is not destructible at any time, and chit , because it knows 
when taught. ( Sivagnanasiddhi. ii vii. 4 apd 2,)* 

Here arises the problem of the origin of the . soul 
According to the Siddhanta system, nay, according to 
Hindu systems generally, no chit or spiritual being can 
have an origin in time. There is no question of the 
production or creation of a spiritual being out of anything 
else, chit or achit. There are thus two positions here to be 
discussed, namely, O) the production of soul out of 
achit and (2) the production of soul out of chit or spiritual 
being. To begin with the first of these views, the facts 
of the soul's life ' 5 , namely intelligence, pain and pleasure, 
and activity may all be nothing but products of the 
non-spiritual realm, especially of the physical body 
itself, since apart from it they have not been 
found elsewhere. Thus, the Lokayata or materialist belie* 
ves only in the reality of the physical world, air, fire, water, 
and earth, including the human body, and disallows that 
the soul and its manifestations can be anything but a bare 
outcome of the body, like thefbubble arising out of and 
merging in water. As the Siddhanti however points out, 
the bubble itself is not due altogether to water but also to 
air. So also intelligence cannot be a bare product of the 
body; it is due to chit or soul and is only limited and 
defined & by the body. In fact, the analogy of the bubble 
serves quite well. The bubble is substantially air : so' 
intelligence is substantially chit. The bubble is made 
visible and a shape given to it by water : so also 
intelligence is made manifest and definite by material 
elements. Apart from the analogy, the main argument is 
that civt is so totally different from achit that they cannot 
be directly related as cause and effect (Sankalpaniyci' 
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karanam , 4 and "8). It is said that a cause of a certain 
nature can produce only an effect of the same nature ; 
any cause cannot produce any effect. Further, no achit 
can do anything except in the hands of a chit. The achit 
realm* thus, in the hands of God, succeeds only in 
gradually removing , the obstructions to the free life' 6 of 
souls. In such a process, the achit realm responds in finer and 
finer shapes, corresponding to the increasing capabilities 
of the 5 ouls. In other words, matter undergoes a continual 
process of subordination to spirit in the course of spiritual 
progress, until in the end there hardly remains anything 
which can be said to be still non-spiritual or material. 
The realm of matter may be said to be the means or 
medium through which God’s life 17 flows into the souls 
according to their varying aptitudes. In fact, as pointed 
out in the lecture on Human Immortality, by W. James; 
matter, especially the human body, may be said to have a 
transmissive or permissive function and not a productive 
function with regard to spiritual life. 


It now remains to ask whether God Himself, as a 
spiritual Being can be said to originate or create the souls 
which are also spiritual beings. The reason why souls 
cannot be created like non-intelligent entities is, that the 
souls, if they were brought into existence at ail, could also 
be put out of existence and can have no immortality, no 
eternal life. It js only the achit that is asat ; that is, what- 
ever is non-spiritual is unstable and fleeting, only tempor- 
arily existent. The chit, though its manifestations in the 
realm of maya are only transitory, is essentially beyond all 
mutability. The chit is the sat ; that is, spiritual beings are 
the only ultimately existent beings, and as such they are 
not themselves liable to origination or destruction. The 
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term creation is not. however, meaningless even in connec* 
ti n with the souls. The souis may still be appropriately 
called ‘creatures’ because, though God does not create 
them by direct productive energy, He may be said, in pro- 
bably a better sense, to create them, inasmuch as all His 
live deeds are directly intended to draw forth the inherent 
cepacities of the souls and enable them to attain perfect 
freedom and eternal bliss. 


To this argument of the Siddhanta regarding the 
meaning of creation powerful support is afforded by 
Howison’s essay on 'The Harmony of Determinism and 
Freedom,’ called also’ A Study in the Metaphysics of 
Divine Causation (in his Limits of Evolution). In this essay 
Howison looks at the question from the ethical point of 
view and is anxious to safeguard, the moral freedom of 
man. Human responsibility should be justified and 
retained in*ar:y satisfactory account of the moral realm 
and not simply explained away. He finds however, 
that "no being that arises out of efficient causation 
can possibly be free,” for in such a case the creature 
•’merely obeys a pre-established order, like a clock, 
for example, to which the maker's transcendent skill should 
impart the power to run perpetually. The maker alone 
would be the source of its purposive action ; the intention 
would be his alone, and he alone would therefore merit 
the 'ams or the shame of its performance.” (pp. 332-3). 
Thus he says, '‘not even Divine agency can give rise to 
another selfacttve intelligence by any productive act.” 
fp. 334). He concludes therefore that ''the principle of 
efficient causality must te discarded in every form'’ (p. 
344), and in its place the principle of final causation must 
be substituted, that is, "the free attraction of an intelii- 
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gence [chit] by its own ideals, pre-eminently by its Ideal 
of ideals,” namely, God. (p. 348). 

in arguing for the immortality of the soul, it is not 
meant that the soul has any life in its own right. It is 
absolutely dependent on God even for the free exercise of 
its own powers. Any immortality that the soul can desire 
can only be had on condition of its making its peace with 
the Maker. Eternal life, in the sense of a life of Divine 
bliss, is not given at theory outset-that would make all 
religion impossible — but can be achieved only when the 
ignorance and sin naturally associated with the soul are 
removed with the help of Divine grace. Without all this 
the soul has only an eternal impotence, mocking all its 
possibii ities and rendering it worse than non-existent 

We pass now from the two main postulates, God and 
toe souls* to a third postulate which is apparently equally 
necessary namely, pasa, the fetter or principle of corruption. 
By putting together the first two .pre-suppositions alone 
one does not get to a working account of the universe. 
God is the source of all life, and the souls in their inmost 
nature are quite apt to receive it all, being altogether de- 
pendent on Him. What more is required ? Apparently noth- 
ing. God cannot be supposed in any way to be holding 
back the gift of life He has in Himself. Ncr can the souls 
at bottom be supposed to have any other good before them. 
The consequence, however, is that v\e are really talking of 
the ideal or liberated state of the soul and not accounting 
for the actual state of affairs in the universe. The sins and 
sufferings, folly and wickedness, that prevail so widely 
have not yet been taken into account. The souls are only 
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potentially sharers in the fulness of God's life. There are, 
in other words, certain connatural obstacles, impediments 
to the realisation of life in God. It is the presence of these 
factors, called pasa or bond, alongside of and opposed to 
the working of Divine grace, that will account for the 
realm of misled, sinful and struggling lives. 

It is necessary then to examine the nature of pasa or 
bond before asking what way there may be of overcoming 
it. In the first place, it should be noted that in talking of 
pasa or bond, the Siddhanti is not thinking of the relation 
between God and the souls. The eternal and absolute de- 
pendence of the souls on God is certainly recognised by 
the Siddhanta school, and it is often referred to as the 
relation of a slave to his master ( vide Dasa-marga ; cf. also 
Tayumanavar's line “Eternally existent with Thee am not 
I Thy slave?*’). The realisation of this relation of complete 
submission to the Lord is only another name, however, 
for salvation, freedom and bliss — not at all a bon for 
limitation of any sort *"“Thou art Jnot the cause of bond- 
age. since Thou art free from ail mala ” Trupa -irupahdu, ”4.) 
By pasa or bond is meant, on the other hand, the whole 
set of tendencies preventing us from realising our oneness 
or advaita with the Lord. 

There are three factors making up pasa , namely, anava, 
karma, and maya. Anava is the main principle of corrup- 
tion. It is so called because it makes an am or atom of 
the soul ; that is to say, it belittles and isolates the souls 
and is the direct cause of all their finiteness. If it is pre- 
vented neither partly nor wholly by God’s help, it obstructs 
the soul's knowledge, desire, and activity so successfully, 
that the soul is practically non-existent. The soul is com- 
pared to the eye which has the capacity of sight, but 
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unless aided by some source of light, is practically non- 
existent, because of its inability to see anything in the 
darK (Tiru-arul payan, iii. 2; Sivaprokasam, 54). This 
darkness corresponds to n cmava> So, again, the soul is like 
a brilliant diamond coated over with dirt, the dirt corres- 
ponding to anava, In the kcvala-avasta or naked condition 
of the soul, as in a swoon or deep sleep, the soul is alto- 
gether enveloped in anava ; in the Sakala-avasta or worldly 
or waking condition, though anava is party removed by 
n,aya l it yet manifests itself in diverse forms* as self-asser- 
tion, scheming, anger, hatred, ambition, murder, grief, 
pride and revelry (Iruoaarupahdu). 

!t is not satisfactory to look on anava as a mysterious 
something, sourceless and inexplicable, harassing the soul 
from all eternity. As the word anava itself indicates, the 
main principle of corruption is oniy^the tendency to isota- 
tion* circumscription and narrowness in the lives of tne 
souls. In consequence of such a tendency the soul starts 
with a very narrow and superficial, though natural, centre 
of its activities, it has to learn by experience, that is, by 
further co-operation of God’s grace, how there are wider 
end deeper centres of activity, until at last it makes God 
Himself the centre of its life, that is, merges its seif in 
God. At first, probably, the soul identifies itself with the 
body* then with the bundle of all sorts of passions and 
impulses, then with the self-conscious person with ail his 
self-seeking and selfish aims in life ( Gnanamrutam ;3h' # . 
At all these stages the soul is still ignorant of its true 
centre (Thu-arul~ payan, iii. 6.). It has not yet learnt that 
its true home is God Himself, where alone it can be free 
from all ignorance and sinfulness. All attempt at erecting 
a centre of activity independent of the fountain-source of 
elJ life, in other words, seeking for a 'thievish lordship’ as 
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Umepati says ( Tiru*arul payan, iv. 8 and x 10), must be 
counted sinful and is fore-doomed to failure. The true life 
of the soul is only in a complete submission to God and 
can come only as the result of an absolute self-sacrifice on 
the part of the soul. 

Karma is another component of pasa. It is the cause 
of the diversity of the embodiments of souls and of the 
diversity of their experiences, whetherpainful or pleasant. 
(Sivaprakasam, 16.) it is produced by mind, word or deed. 
The deed itself is sometimes called karma and is good or 
evil. Usually, however, karma is the name given to a 
something produced by good and evil actions. It is said 
to be attached to buddhi or intellect, and is probably only 
a disposition, habit, or aptitude. The appropriate 
experiences by which karma may be worked out come to 
the soul either through a clvt or an achit channel, and 
strictly in accordance with God’s niyati or ordinance. 

Karma* then, is the past moulding the present. Each 
soul in its present state is different from its neighbour. 
In the nature of its surroundings, the walks of life open to 
it. its mental and physical outfit, and the experiences which 
come to it— in all these respects it differs from other souls. 
In other words, each soul is unique in endowment as well 
as in experience. This uniqueness is brought home to each 
soul in terms of its own past— an explanation which 
escapes from the necessity of either recognising insupera - 
ble differences between soul and soul or making out 
the inequality to be due to the fiat of God Himself. 

But how is karma a bond ? Mainly, because it 
determines to a large extent the nature of one’s present 
life and makes it exceedingly difficult to give up old ways 
and choose better ones. The past tends to prepetuate itself 
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by absorbing, instead of helping on, the present. Kirm i 
has a tendency to stereotype life along certain grooves. 


"Anava has no origin in time, and so too harm:" 
(Gnanamrutam, (22). The inequalities of the present are 
regarded as the outcome of the activities, of past lives, and 
the inequalities of those lives again referred to still crier 
lives and so on. Though neither anava nor karma is prior to 
the other temporally, yet anava is logically prior to karma % 
because anava leads to those activities!' which make the 

souls more and more attached to a false centre of activity 

such activities as are said to lead to karma . 

Maya is the one remaining factor in pasa. It is Gcd s 
instrument in shaping the souls' experience and lies at the 
root of their worlds of experience, their “bodies* senses, 
spheres of activity and enjoyments. 5 ’ it is oniy through 
experience that the souls can work out their anava and 
karma. But neither can they themselves get at the objects 
of their experience nor can the objects of experience* being 
non-inteliigent, find out the souls to which they belong. 
It is thus God's work to 'create’ the worlds appropriate to 
the souls and enable them thereby to get rid of their a:? 1 j 
and karma ( Sivagnanasiddhi » II. ii. 79). And the primordial 
sub-stratum of all the created realms is maya . It is not at 
all (ike the matter of the physical world about us. It is 
even different from the anu or atom of the scientist’s uni- 
verse. It is something unitary, pervasive, non-inteiligent* 
and an instrument in God'-s hands ( SmagnanasidihU Si :i. 
5 3), in its causal form it is eternally existent, but in its 
effectual form it is transient. It is a medium of Geo’s 
response to the infinitely varying needs of the infinite 
number of souls. 

How precisely God, with the help of maya* calls forth 
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our capacities and shapes our lives, is too elaborate and , 
intricate a subject for the purpose in hand - A step or two, 
however, may be noted. Out of one form of maya ,tne 
first outcome is time. Time is thus objective though not 
absolutely real. It is a condition of our struggling, evolv- 
ing lives ; but once we attain to the harmony3of eternal 
life, time must somehow be transmuted. Second comes 
the law or niyati which guides and controls karma < Next 
in order come three factors, kala , vidya , and raga, which 
respectively arouse the soul’s active, intellectual, and 
emotional powers ( Sivagnanasiddhi , II. ii. 55-6)^ When 
the soul is thus fitted out for mundane life, it is called 
purusha . The purusha is then endowed with the four 
'internal organs’, manas , buddhi s ahankaram and chittam, 
and with the five sense organs and organs o f action, i These 
organs are psychical and must not be identif ied with the 
corresponding physiological organs * Lastly, in responseto 
the sense-organs and their corresponding sensations, pro- 
ceed God’s "creation’ of the five great elementals including 
the physical embodiments of souls. ( Sivagnanasiddhi , If. ii ) 


It will thus be seen that there is nothing mysterious 
and baffling at the back of the world we see. touch, and 
smell. There is no thing-in-itseif standing over against us 
and remaining unknowable for ever and ever, ft :s, on the 
other hand, a world of experience, directly, intended for 
the souls or subjects of experience. Its very essence is 
its bearing on the souls. This does not 9 however, take us 
to the point of subjectivism, because the genuine objecti- 
vity and reality of the world, however transient it may 
be, is guaranteed by the fact that it is not a fancy of our 
own, nor altogether a product of our own activity, but an 
outcome of God’s activity who has taken due note of our 
past activities, our present dispositions, and the innermost 
cravings of our hearts. 
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But why should maya too be called pasa or bond ? Is 
it not really as opposed to anava and karma, as light to 
darkness SivagnanasiddhL II. ii. 84; Tiru-arul-payan , hi, 
10) ? Does is not help in removing anava at least partially? 

Is it not God’s instrument in enabling the souls to over- 
come the obstacles to their free and eternal life ? Yes, all 
this is true ; still, as long as maya has a hold upon our 
souls, we cannot be said to be free. We catch only a 
glimpse of the eternal life with the help of our worldly ex- 
periences. Anava and karma, which absolutely blind us 
in our kevala or naked condition, give room to a glimmering 
of light in the sakala or worldly or waking condition (Siva* 
gnanabodam , iii g 1 ; Sivagnanasiddhi lb iv. 37.39). But 
maya , which brings about the sakala condition* has never- 
theless a tendency at first to deceive us by appearing to 
be itself the end or goal of cur lives, instead of being only 
the means to it. There is a lendency on the part of the 
souls to be enamoured of, and enslaved by, maya instead 
of being helped on by it to a free spiritual life. The realm 
of maya seems to give us a satisfaction which it can never 
do by itself. It is on this account that maya too is called 
| a bond. 

A word or two may now be said about the general 
nature of pasa . All the three factors of pasa, viz : anava , 
i karma and maya are said to have no origin, and therefore 
! no end, in time. It is, however, admitted that in salvation 
! they cease to be as bond ; that is, though present, they are 
transmuted in significance All pasa , moreover, though 

held to be eternal, is at the same time far from Sat. Pasa , 
though not a ^created* object, is nevertheless achit or non- 
> spiritual* and consequently said to be asat too. Asat, how- 
| ever, as applied to pasa does not mean the transient ; it ss 
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ever, as applied to pasa does not mean the transient ; it is 


only the non-spiritual, dependent on chit. Pasa cannot 
stand by itself, it can stand only as dependent on chit , 
either as a check to the free life of chit or as a thoroughly 
subservient instrument of chit . ft is only as a check that 
pasa ( asat ) stands our, whereas, as an instrument, it is 
practically non-existent. No asat , it is said, can stand be- 
fore sat (Sivagnawbodatn, VU). It is <o thoroughly and 
unobtrusively pliable to the chit realm. 


It remains to consider the cause of pasa. In the first 
place pasa cannot be said to be natural to the soul, for in 
that case there would be no possibility or desirablility of 
any freedom at all. The postulation of certain principles 
of corruption, namely, anava, karma and maya, does not 
suffice. How can principles do anything ? They ara achit 
or non-spiritual, whereas, according to the Siddhanta all 
deeds must be referred to a chit or spiritual being. The 
conception of a devil or Satan does not even suggest itself 
to Siddhanta thought. There are only two other alterna 
tives, either God or souls. The souls themselves would not 
and could not be the cause of their own bond ; while 
God, being pure and free, would not bind the souls Him- 
self. (Irupa- hupahdu, 4.) What then is ihe cause of pasa 
according to the Siddhanta ? Posa t like the souls them- 
selves, has no origin in time, and is found associated 
with all the souls. It is true pasa cannot do anything by 
itself, but God, through His sakti , makes it effective. 
Anava, karma and maya ail work only by God's help Pasa 
can be removed only when it is all worked out ; in other 
words, pasa will fall off the souls only when it is fully 
ripe. Thus though the principles of corruption are set to 
work only by God’s co-operation, they cannot be attributed 
to Him as cause. They are best conceived as certain con- 
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genital tendencies in the lives of souls by the overcoming 
of which the souls can fully realise themselves in God. 


Editor's Notes 

1 . The description of Saiva Siddhanta as Siva - advaita 
is misleading. The school of Siva-advaita is diff- 
erent from that of Saiva-Siddhanta. Nilakanta. 
the commentator of the Brahma Sutras is an ex- 
ponent of Siva-advaita. Appayya Dikshitar belongs 
to this school. It is, however, to be borne in 
mind, that a close connection subsists between 
these two schools. 

2. MaanikkavaBchakar is the youngest, hot the oldest, 
of the four Samaya Kuravar. 

3. Sundarar flourished between the fag-end of the 
seventh century and the beginning of the eighth. , 

4. Gnaanamrutam is a Saivite work much revered by 

the Saiva Siddhanti. It is a work positing the 
tenets of the Golaki Matam. . e ; : 

5. Meikanda was by birth a Vellaala. However,’ he is 
the Aachaarya par excellence. His chief discipl'e 
Arulnandi was the greatest of Sivaachaaryas. He 
flourished in the thirteenth century. , .. 

6. ‘The order of mendicants’ may not be a proper des- 

cription. They are called Tambirans who serve the 
cause of Saivism under the guidance of the 
Pandaara Sanniti— the chief of the Aadhinam / 
Matam. ( 

% The caption PATI is given by the editor. 
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7. Achit means non-sentient / non-intelligent. 

8. Bhogam is here translated as enjoyment. It means 
experience. 

9. Siva is, no doubt. Sat. The Sivagnaana Bhodam 
calls Him Siva-Sat. 

10. See note 8. 

11. Maya as Siva’s Sakti is called Parigraha Sakti 
( Assumptive Power). 

12. See note 8. 

13. The word ignorance, in the context, means unawa- 
reness. 

14. Chittam is not memory. It is the perceiving faculty. 
It just perceives. Manam doubts the nature of 
that which is perceived. Aangkaaram rises to resolve 
the doubt. Buddhi determines. 

15. Soul’s life means “existence of soul”. 

16. See note 15. 

17. God's life means “God’s Being”. 
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7. Siva-Gnana-Bhotham 


H.A. POPLEY 

[H,A. Popley came to India to evangelise. Unlike 
others who shared this mission with him, he learned to 
love India and its citizens. The people of Tamil Nadu, 
it should be said, made a conquest of Popley. He dedi- 
cated his work : “The Sacred Kurai*’ ‘to the generous 
people of the Tamil Lands’ and his expression of gratitude 
is as moving as it is spontaneous. His dedication runs 
thus •• “Dedicated to the generous people of Tamil Lands 
who welcomed me, a stranger, into their midst and offered 
to me their hearts and their treasures ...” He developed 
a genuine love for the Tamils whose language was that of 
Tiruvalluvar’s. In his preface to The Sacred Kurai (1931), 
he says s '‘Ever since I began to study this little book, 
twenty-eight years ago, it has been, with the New Testa- 
ment my daily companion in all my travels, and I have 
learnt to love it, and to rejoice in its homely high-minded 
teaching.’* 

Popley will also be remembered for his excellent 
work — The Music of India, (1921). A perusal of this 
work is very rewarding. 

Popley cultivated Saiva Siddhanta with’deep interest. 
He was truly fascinated by Tamil Saivism. He strained 
every nerve of his to master Tamil, and we are glad to ob- 
serve that within years, his efforts crowned him with 
success. 

Popley served as Secretary to the National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. He was at Erode for some years. 
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His essay reproduced hereinbeiow appeared in the I 
Madras Christian College Magazine in 1911, Ed.] 

f > SIVA-GNANA-BOTHAM. 

This work occupies in Saiva-Siddhantism the posi- I 
tion which ihe.Bhagavadgita occupies in Vedantism. It is j 
said to be a Tamil translation of twelve Sanskrit Sutrams !; 
from the Rourava Agarnam, with an extensive commentary j 
upon them by Meykandan—"The man who saw the trpth’* j 
— in the fourteenth century A.D. 1 It forms the basis of 
modern Saiva-Siddhantist philosophy. 

The Siddhanta philosophy has not yet received the 
same careful and sympathetic treatment at the hands of 
European scholars as the Vedanta philosophy, partly beca- 
use its exposition is contained in works written in classical 
and difficult Tamil. No adequate evidence exists as yet 
to determine the origin and growth of this wonderful 
philosophy. Every year the inscriptions and monuments 
of the Tamil country are yielding new historical data to 
the student of South Indian history, and we may believe that 
\t wijl not be long before we get some sure dates m anci- 
ent Tamil literary and religious history which will become 
landmarks in the historical study of this philosophy. That 
the philosophy has a connection with the Sanskrit Aga~. 
rn^ms, that before it found philosophical expression in the 
Siva-Gnana-Botham it already held sway as a religion in 
the hearts of the Tamil people, is without a doubt. Dr. 
Pope says "Saivism is the old prehistoric religion of South 
India essentially existing from pre-Aryan times and holds, 
sway over the hearts of the Tamil people. 59 

In the absence of conclusive evidence as to the date 
of Manikkavasagar and Gnanasambandar it is- impossible 
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to be certain of the relation between this philosophy and 
the teaching of Sankarachariar and his successors-. There 
seems no reason to doubt that Sankarachariar himself was a 
Saivite, and it is likely, that the earliest Bashyam of the 
Vedanta Sutras is the Srikanta Bashyam, which is in accord 
with the Advaita philosophy of Saiva-Siddhantism. Dr. 
Pope says, “It is necessary to state that the influence of 
the Bhagavadgita is to be traced in every part of Manikka- 
vasagar’s poems.” The relation between the two has been 
put down to another cause by some South Indian scholars, 
viz., that thejiideas of Saivism have had a large influence 
in the composition of the Bhagavadgita. However this 
may be r there is strong evidence that some of the dominat- 
ing religious ideas of Saivism have an origin in the primi- 
tive Dravidian, mind, and that Dravidian influences from 
very early times have moulded South Indian philosophy 
and religion. It is not the intention of the writer, however, 
to discuss the origin and development of Saivite ideas and 
practices. There are many problems to be solved before 
this can be done. It is probable that both Manikka- 
vasagar and Gnanasambandar, the latter being the first of 
the Devaram hymnists, preceded Sankarachariar. The 
great revival and spread, of Saivism was due to these 
preacher-singers, and it is certain that the Saiva-Sid- 
dhantarri had not then received, expression and exposition 
in philosophical form. It was three centuries afterwards 
that Meykandan wrote the Siva-Gnana-Botharn. 

The religious ideas that have received philosophical 
expression in this work are already found in the hymns 
of the earlier Saivite preachers and in the great Periya 
Puranam, and are the root ideas of Saivism. We must not 
therefore regard the Siva-Gnana^Botham as forming new 
ideas and conceptions, but rather as formulating and 
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arranging religious ideas and conceptions that alreadv 
existed and as giving to them a philosophical expression. 
The readers of this work will find these thoughts and ideas 
real gems flashing with a thousand lights from the unseen 
world. Those who study it will not only be fascinated by 
its spiritual radiance, they will surely feel that it has 
expressed succinctly and in its own inimitable Indian way j 
some of the rarest and most precious religious ideas which ; 
influence the life of man. The Christian student will find 
much in this book to tell him of the "Light which lighteth 
every man,” and he will see here evidence of God’s quiet 
and certain preparation of Indian minds for the Christian 
revelation 3 . There is much in the literature of Saivism 
which is of permanent value to the soul in its striving for 
the highest life. There is much that must persist and find 
anew meaning in the light of Christ as the psalms and 
prophecies of the Old Testament have cone. The present 
translation was first undertaken for the purpose of personal 
study so that the writer by careful attention to every word 
and thought might clearly understand this wonderful 
philosophy. It is published because the writer feels 
that it is incumbent upon him to do anything he can to 
bring the ideas of Saivism and Christianity into closer 
relation to one another, so that Christianity may learn 
something of its own hidden treasures in this 
revelation of religious truth, and so that those 
who have tasted the mystic sweetness of Saivism and have 
felt the swell of the soul’s devotion to these glorious 
religious ideals may find that in Christianity nothing of 
value is lost, but rather that all is intensified and completed 
in the person and work of Jesus Christ, the Lord of Grace. 

The sense of deficiency both in philosophical equip- 
ment and in Indian experience for the task of helping to 
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I relate Christianity and this wonderful South Indian philoso- 
phy is a deterrent, but the sense of duty and the power and 
fascination of this religious outpouring give courage for 
the task. The object of this article is to give a translation 
of portions of the Sfva-Gnana-Botham and a brief critical 
exposition of the Saiva-Siddhanta religious system and of 
its relation to Christianity. As the purpose is to deal here 
only with the distinctly religious side of Saiva-Siddhantism 
the translation is limited to those portions which have a 
definite religious bearing. There is much in the book that 
belongs to the realm of philosophy, and a good deal of 
quaint psychology. Nothing will be said concerning these 
portions except as they affect the religious side of the 
system. 

The Siva-Gnana-Botham is divided into twelve chapters, 
to which the twelve verses translated from the Sanskrit* 
form the headings. The first seven chapters are largely 
philosophical and psychological, and so we shall be mainly 
concerned with the last five chapters which deal specially 
with the religious side of Saiva-Siddhantism. Those por- 
tions of the first seven chapters which have a special bear- 
ing on our subject will be translated and the trend of all 
the chapters given in brief. 


# These verses are printed in italics. 

The Roman figures I, II, etc., refer to the twelve main 
verses. The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., refer to the various 
arguments in the chapter, each chapter being divided into 
logical parts from two to seven in number. The letters a, 
b, c, etc., refer to the various illustrations used to enforce 
each argument. 
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The translation endeavours to avoid the use of Indian 
technical terms, partly because their meaning varies so 
much in the different systems and partly because it should 
be possible to express Indian thought in ordinay English 
terms. Nor is it necessary to give the Tamil alongside of 
the translation : the reader who desires to compare will 
find full references to the original all through. 

The first chapter is concerned with the existence of 
God and argues His existence from the fact of the cosmic 
universe, the object of our sensory knowledge, 

(/ ) The existence of God. 

(L) The material world is composed of forms which are 
called he, she and it. This world is subject to the processes of 
origin , evolution and dissolution. Thus it is an entity created 
and preserved by Him who also causes its dissolution. It comes 
to re-birth through the sense- principle of self '* assertion 2 * 4 * So the 
learned say that. He who is the cause of the world's dissolu- 
tion — He alone is its First Cause* 

2 (a) The universe which has been resolved into 
the Lord, comes to re-birth through Him who is the 
cause of its dissolution. As it is brought to dissolution in 
order to destroy the power of the sense-principle of retri- 
bution, so it must be brought to re-birth in order to destroy 
the sense-principle of self-assertion, 

2 Cc). Just as the shoot appears from the seed 

embedded in the moistened earth', so the universe comes 

to re*birth from the seed of sensuousness hidden in the 
soil of the Divine energy acting in accordance with the 
fruit of previous actions. Just as the hornet gives to the* 
worm which will become a hornet the form it desires* so 
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the Lord gives to each soul a body in accordance with its 
desires and with the fruit of its lormer actions. 

2 ( d ) Like Time which exists immutable «n the midst 
of change, the Lord exists and operates as Creator, Pre- 
server, and Dissolver, unchangeable in Himself. He brings 
the world into existence by the mere expression of His will. 
He causes it to go through the processes of evolution with- 
out any mechanical means. He causes it to dissolve with- 
out Himself suffering any change. He is unfettered as the 
mind of one who reads and studies is free to move as it 
will, and as the man in his waking state is not bound by 
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ation is preceded by a dissolution and every dissolution 
involves a future recreation. The cosmic evolution contain 
the three ideas of creation, preservation* and destruction 
The Supreme Being is declared to be the First Cause of 
these revolutions. This Supreme Being is asserted to b e 
transcendent and unmoved by the evolutions over which 
He eternally presides. He is identified with Siva who is 
the acknowledged deity of the dissolution of the universe* 
and is exalted to a preeminent place above the Trimurtthi 
as a Supreme Deity — Transcendent over all and Immanent 
in all. The various attributes and functions of the Siva of 
the Trimurtthi are given to the Supreme Being, but the 
name Siva is always understood of|the one Supreme God 
of whom the Puranic Siva was a manifestation. 

in Indian thought the sense-principles have a very 
important place assigned to them .They are r regarded as be- 
ing co-operative causes with the Supreme Being in the 
cosmic evolution. It is well to state here what these senso- 
principles are. They are certain conditions necessarily 
attached to a sensory mode of being. They are first, sen- 
suousness (Maya) 5 . In the Siddhantam the word Maya 
does not mean illusion except in a secondary sense on 
account of the illusory character of sensory objects. It 
connotes sensuousness, the essential character of sensible 
objects. The second sense-principle is that of self -asser- 
tion, that is the assertion of an individual existence in the 
sense of separation from the world-soul. In the Siddhantam 
this does not mean mere self consciousness, which is not 
regarded as an evil in itself, but the self-consciousness 
w i w asserts its independence and which does rot realise 
its complete and absolute dependence upon the Divine con - 
sciousness. This will appear later. The third sense-principle 
is that of Karma or the retributive force of actions. Every 
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action holds within it a power, a centre of energy for future 
existence, and the energy must inevitably and exactly work 
itself out in various sensory conditions. 

These three sense*principle$ are regarded, as evils or 
impurities which the soul has to get rid of before it attains 
to full /liberation, and the treatise we are studying is the 
story of that process of liberation. The period of'dissolu- 
tion is regarded as a period of rest from the action 3f the 
force of Karma. “The universe is dissolved so that the 
soul, tired with working out its Karma, may rest 

Each evolution of the wotld is, however, in strict 
accordance with this law of retribution. Sensuousness is 
regarded as the eternal ground of the universe. “Sensuous- 
ness is the clay, the Divine energy the wheel, and God 
Himself the potter in the making of the universe.” j 

The object of all these cosmic evolutions is the des- 
truction of the ( sense-principje of self-assertion which can 
only be abolished through its complete working out in 
accordance with the law of retribution. Ail these cosmic 
functions of Gad are considered in Saivism as the Divine 
play or the natural and spontaneous outpouring of His love 
for the sake of the soups liberation. 

The second chapter, dealing with the actual relation of 
God to human souls, is important, and part ofjit is trans- 
lated. 

( II.) The Relation of God to the Universe, 

* Sivagnana Sirthiar* I. 32. 
f Sivagnana Sitthiar, i. 18, 
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II That First One is one with the souk of men , He h 
distinct from them and He is both one and distinct ftom them, 
In order that in conformity with the previous good and evil 
actions oj souls His Divine Word » which is His Gracious 
Energy , may cause those souls to undergo the round of births 
and deaths , He remains in continual and living union with that 
Divine Word . 

1 The Lord is immanent in al! these souls and works 
in them, and this immanent oneness is called Advitham 
(advaitam) or non-duality. By this word Advitham is not 
meant absolute oneness of existence. The negative prefix 
indicates negation of dual quality. It denies the separate 
or dual existence of God and the soul, i.e. 9 that the soul 
has an existence of its own apart from God. 

1 (a). The mind co-exists with a body composed of 
nerves limbs and organs, and the mind answers to the 
name given to the body. As the mind is united to the 
body, so is the Lord united with our souls. He is not the 
soul, and the soul cannot become God. But though 
distinct from the soul yet He is one with it. 

1 { b ). The phrase "unity of God’’ used in the Vedas 
means the existence of one Supreme Being and one alone. 
That one Supreme Being is the Lord, who stands alone. 
You who call yourself that one are not so. You are the 
soul, a different being. Without the vowel 'a* no consonant 
can be sounded, and so in the same way the Veda says, 
‘‘Nothing can exist apart from the lord." [In Tamil all 
consonants are sounded with the vowel a and this is the 
primary sound.] 


V). As the Sound is united with the Tune and tho 
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Taste with the Fruit so is the Gracious Energy of the Lord 
— His sacred Feet— united with the universe. Therefore the 
Vedas do not speak of sameness but of inseparableness 
or non-duality(not of one existent entity but of co-existent 
entities). 

1 l d ) In the whetstone the grains of sand are mixed 
with the melted gold wax and united with it in an 
inseparable union, though each remains distinct in itself. 
Sn the same way the Lord is united with our souls, so that, 
though each exists, they co-exist in an inseparable union. 
When I am free from impurity and through ecstatic 
contemplation the Lord enters my soul, then in that state 
of exaltation I can say, "I am the world.” 

4 The Lord exists in a continual and living union 
with His Word—which is His Gracious Energy For He is 
omnipresent and neither the same nor different from 
the universe. 

4 (a) Because the Lord is all-pervading He cannot be 
said to be one thing. If on the other hand He is said to 
be two things He cannot be said to be all-pervading. As 
there is no soul or body anywhere which can exist without 
Him, He must be ali-pervading. Like the Sun and its 
Light, the Lord with [His Gracious energy pervades 
everything. The universe is His possession. WeareHis 
servants in His presence. 

The first point to notice is the definition of Advaita 
f Advitham) from the Siddhantist pointof view. This defini- 
tion is central for the Siddhantist philosophy and very im- 
portant for its practical religion. The negative prefix “a” 
denotes a negation of quality and not a negation of exis« 
tence. This is the important point to notice. The Saivite 
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believes in the existence of* two Souls* but he does not 
believe in the possibility of their independent existence. 
The one must exist in union with the other. The transcen- 
dence of God is never lost sight of and it is distinctly 
asserted that the soul cannot become God and that it has a 
conscious life, though in eternal union with and dependence 
upon the Divine Soul. The illustrations in the text wifi 
sufficiently explain this union. 

The remaining three divisions of this chapter deaf with 
the continuous evolution of the sou! as the result of its 
Karmic energy, and the method of the Divine operations. 
The power which operates these laws and orders the 
cosmic evolution with its experiences for the individual 
souls, is the Divine Energy. It should be particularly noted 
that this Divine Energy is almost personalised and is re gar- 
ded very similarly to the Christian conception of the Spirit 
of God. This Divine Energy is said to be full of Grace. 
‘•The Spirit proceeds from the Lord. From the Spirit 
arises the creative energy. These two in union give birth 
to the spiritual and material universe. The Lord is a young 
man and His Spirit a young maiden to those who have* 
leant the truth . ”* 

The Divine Spirit is the active agent in the soul s re- 
demption and so the stanzas which refer to it have a very 
important bearing on our subject. This conception of the 
Spirit of God is very pertinent to Christianity. 

Chapter III deals with the existence of the soul and 
its distinction from the body, the senses and all other parts- 
of this sensory universe, and from the Supreme Being. It 
has some very interesting psychology but it has no direct 
bearing on the religious side of this system. 

* Sivagnana Sitthiar. 11. 77, 
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Chapter IV also deals with the psycholog ical aspect 
of the subject* The faculties and states of the soul are 
described and an interesting account of the sacred symbol 
f Cum* is given. 

Chapter V ideals with the action of the Divine Energy 
in the soul and so we translate it fully. 

( V) The work of God in the soul* 

V. By means of this soul, the senses of touch, taste , 
sight, smell and hearing measure and understand objects. 
But they cannot know themselves or the soul. Similarly the soul 
cannot of itself know itself or the Grace of God. As the 
presence of the magnet draws the iron , so the presence of Go:Ps 
Gracious Energy influences the souls while He remains 
changeless. 

1 The five senses perceive by means of x\ e soul, for 
they can perceive nothing unless they act in conjunction 
with the soul. 

1 Co) The soul as a king rules the five senses, so the 
five senses cannot know the soul. Yet the soul can only 
know by means of the five senses. Unless the soul is 
active the eye will not see and the ear will not hear. I bus 
both soul and senses are interdependent. 

2 The soul also can only understand through its Lord, 
because like the senses it cannot by itself know itself o t 
Sts Lord. 

2 (a) 0 thou who hast forgotten the verse of the 

Veda which says that the whole universe has come into 
being in the presence of the everlasting Lord, know that 
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ihs soul having God as its organ of sight, in accordance 
with the fruit of its actions comes to understand the world. 

Yet, as all that is phenomenal is illusory, God cannot, like 
the soul, have any experience of phenomena. 

2 (b ) . As the stars lose their light in the light of the 
sun and havi ng no light in themselves shine only through 
the sun, though they remain distinct from it, so the soul 
understands the impressions received from the various 
senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch through 
Him who is the Truth, and it abides with Him, 

2(c). The Divine Grace exists eternally with the 
Lord. That Grace is His Divine Ens-rgy His Energy cannot 
exist apart from Him and He cannot exist apart from it. 

To the eyes of His saints, the Lord is seen to be one with 
His Grace, just as the sun and its light appear as one to . 
the eye, so the Lord exists changeless and operates all j 
things through His Divine Grace, j 


The dependence of the soul on Divine Grace for its 
knowledge, the idea of the “presence of God’* automati- 
cally affecting the phenomenal world without being there- 
by affected by it, and the further definition of the Divine 
Grace in this chapter deserve particular notice. 


The following verse from one of the commentaries is 
a very beautiful description of Divine Grace. 

“This Divine Grace which is the cause of the soul's 
knowledge is God’s own eternal energy. Apart from 
Divine Grace there is no Supreme Being. The Lord by 
His Grace will drive away all falsehood from the souls of 
men and grant them true knowledge as the sun by its light 
crtves away the darkness.’' [Sitthiar, V.g.] 
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Chapter VI treats of the nature of God and of the 
soul's knowledge of Him. The chapter is a very interesting 
one to the philosopher. It is not, however, very pertinent 
to our present purpose. 

In Chapter VII we are taught the relation of the soul 
to the phenomenal universe and to absolute reality. It is 
asserted that the soul partakes of the nature both of the 
phenomenal and of the real, that its nature is modified by 
its union with either, and that the nature with which it 
unites is the determining factor in its own nature. In so 
far as it unites with the phenomenal it shares in the condi- 
tions of phenomenal existence and if it unite with the 
Supreme Reality it conforms to the nature of that Reality. 

There is much in this teaching akin to Christianity. 

(VI i I ) The attainment of Divine Wisdom. 

VIII. The Lord* who by reason of a souPs good deeds 
has been an indwelling Spirit teaching him, now appears in the 
form of a Teacher and instructs him telling him that he is a 
king’s son living harassed in the midst of savages — the five 
senses. Then the soul understanding its true nature leaves these 
savages and unites with the Sacred Feet of the Lord in an 
inseparable union. 

To the soul religious acts are a means to the attain- 
ment of wisdom ; religious ceremonies, devotion* and 
austerities are only helps to obtain wisdom, but they can- 
not of themselves give heaven. 

1 (a). Those who have' duly performed religious 
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observances enjoy its fruits in the states of bliss. Then so ' 
that they may experience on the earth the remaining fruit of 1 
their former desires and so extirpate all earthly desire, they 1 
are born into a good race end enter the way of attainment f 
of Wisdom. This is the counsel of the learned. \ 

1 ( b )* The joy which comes from those religious 
acts which are performed with the desire to obtain their 
appropriate benefits, is like the joy the hungry man derives 
from eating— who becomes hungry ag3in. Therefore, when 
by means of these imperishable religious acts the merit 
and demerit of the soul become perfectly balanced, the 
soul will attain to the state of bliss and there enter the path 
of Wisdom. 

2. The Lord Himself will come as the Divine Teacher 
and teach Wisdom, for He shines in the soul, taking as 
His form the pure soul's spiritual intelligence. 

2 ( a ). The pure learn Wisdom intuitively from the 
Lord who is one with them* To the spiritual He appears 
in His own form as a Divine Teacher and teaches them 
Wisdom. For the sensuous He hides in a human form 
similar to theirs, and by that means teaches them Wisdom. 

2 (&). Unless the Lord teaches Wisdom to souls 
according to their several conditions, they can never attain 
it. To the spiritual and sensuous who (earn wisdom 
through the faultless Lord of the world, this imperfect know- 
ledge is imparted in the second and third person res- 
pectively. The pure who do not receive such imperfect 
instruction learn the Heavenly Wisdom from the Lord 
intuitively. 

2(c). 0 good learner ! The milk and the tears— the 
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2. The Lord Himseif will come as the Divine Teacher 
and teach Wisdom, for He shines in the soul, taking as 
His form the pure soul’s spiritual intelligence. 

2 (a). The pure learn Wisdom intuitively from the 
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2 ( b ). Unless the Lord teaches Wisdom to souls 
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intuitively. 
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I outward signs of the mother's inward love— do not appear 
before but only after the child is born, so that all may 
know that unseen love. So who can understand the Lord, 
who exists unseen in the soul as the shadow in the water, 
unless He appears as the Divine Teacher ? 

3 As the senses only show the soul their own 
sensations, like the colours shown in a mirror, souls 
deluded by the five senses cannot understand themselves. 

3 a) The soul thinking upon the knowledge it 
obtains through the organs of perception as it unites with 
each— like the many colours reflected in the mirror, these 
have their different sensations — understands that as the 
many colours are distinct from the mirror/ so the many 
fleeting sensations are distinct from itself. If, after 
realising the transient nature of all such knowledge it 
understands its own true nature, it will become the servant 
of the Supreme Being and will come to reveal in itself the 
nature of that Supreme Being — a nature quite different 
from the phenomenal. 

4 When the soul, sees itself to be distinct from the 
organs of perception it will come to the feet of its Lord, 
Just as a man in a swingiwhen the rope breaks comes for 
support to mother earth. 

4 ( a ) The soul, which is bound by sensory 
knowledge as the rich water is dammed up by the anicut, 
when it is freed from the bonds of sensory knowledge, 
will, like the flood which has burst through the anicut and 
gone rushing away to join the stormy . sea, come to the 
Sacred Feet of the imperishable Lord, whence it will never 
return. 
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3 ( b ) If every mental object, both sensory and 
spiritual, is God, then there is no necessity for any one to 
leave the things of sense ; so there will be none who 
attain to the feet of God. If, on the other hand there is 
any mental object with which He has no connection. He 
cannot be the Supreme Lord. The knowledge of the soul 
and the knowledge of the senses are different, just as the 
other organs cannot see like the eye but deal each with its 
own particular objects. Learn the supreme preciousness 
of eyesight from those who regain it after having lost it. 

4 (c) Olearner who hast learnt that thou art not 
as the five senses having knowledge only of particular 
sensory objects ! The sensuous man who has left the 
limitations of sensory knowledge and come to the Feet 
of the Lord will never again leave them for the sake of 
the senses. If the sense-impurities which passed 
away from him at this union again come upon him, as the 
green scum 7 which has been driven off by a stone covers 
the water again after a little while, let him meditate upon 
the Lord who never leaves him, and so rid himself of these 
impurities. 


(IX | The Purification of the Soul . 

IX. O soul seek in your own mind for the Lord who is 
incognisable by the human intellect or senses , and know Him 
through His own Divine Wisdom « When the soul realises that 
the sense-world passes swiftly away as a mirage and renounces 
it, that Divine Wisdom will be to it as a cooling shade. In 
order that the soul may continue thus it should know and under - 
stand rightly the five mystic letters which the Lord has given . 
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therefore the soul must know Him through the Divine 
Wisdom. 

1 (a) They who, after looking for their real self in 
their nerves, bones, veins, marrow, mucus and other cons- 
tituents of the body, have found that they have no know* 
ledge of themselves and that they can only Know them* 
selves through some other wisdom, will through the Divine 
Wisdom come to know the Lord and themselves who 
subsist in the Lord, As for those who do not know in 
this way when will they be able to know themselves ? 

1 ( b ) The eye which sees what is shown to it cannot 
see its own nature, nor can it see the souHwhich enables 
It to see. Similarly the soul cannot see itself, nor the Lord 
who enables it to see. The Lord is one with the soul 
though hidden from it ; therefore, seek Him in the intelli- 
gence of the soul. 

2 When the soul realises that the phenomenal appear- 
ances of the world are all transient, it will know itself as 
truly existing in a permanent spiritual form, just as when 
the colours reflected on a mirror 8 are known to be transi* 
e nt, the mirror 9 will be seen to be unchanged. 

2 (a) When the soul realises that the heaven and 
earth and all else are transient phenomena and renounces 
all, will not the Lord who is unqualified, holy, eternally 
blessed, absolute, the only incomparable Lord, come as a 
Wonder transcending all human faculties, and afterwards 
appear to the soul as the inseparable light of its own 
intelligence ? 

2(b) Realising then that the world which is shown 
to our senses is altogether phenomenal, and renouncing it, 
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know that that which remains is the Reel. Yet you who 
have known the world as it is shown to your senses, you 
are not the Real, if you renounce the world and become 
united to the Real as the servant of the Real, then the 
transient world will entirely leave you. 

2(c). When the soul looking at the world in its 
various parts realises that this thing, and that thing nay 
all things— are not Real, and renounces them and in ecstatic 
union contemplates the Lord In itself ; the method by 
which through Him it renounces its sense-relationships is 
like the way the snake charmer through ecstatic contem 
plation of the Brahmany Kite drives away the poison from 
the snake-bitten man, 

3 After thus contemplating the Lord, repeat according 
to rule the five mystic letters. This is enjoined because 
the soul retains a hankering after its sense-knowledge 
through Its old habits, just as the worm which has been 
in the habit of feeding on the bitter margosa bark returns 
to it even after tasting the sugar-cane. By this means that 
hankering m3y be destroyed. 

3(a). If the soul realises through the .repetition of 
the five mystic letters that it is the property of God, and in 
its Lotus-like heart offers up the flowers of good qualities 
as oblations in its worship of Him ; if by the same mystic 
letters it offers up in the bowels the holy sacrifice with th© 
sacred fire of love ; and if afterwards in the forehead it 
contemplates the Lord in ecstatic union with Him* th© 
Lord will appear to it and it will become the servant of th© 
Lord. 

3 (b). ft the soul through the five mystic tetters see> 
the Lord in the heart as one may see the invisible planets — * 
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the ascending and descending nodes— in the sun and moon 
at the time of eclipse, the Lord will arise and shine as the 
Soul’s Intelligence, just as the latent fire blazes out when 
the rod is rubbed among the dry sticks. Then like the iron 
in the flame the soul will renounce its self-assertion and 
become His servant. Therefore repeat according to rule 
the five mystic letters. 

3 (c). If one examines carefully the true nature of the 
Lotus-like heart it will be seen that the twenty-four sensory 
principles have the form of the stalk. The twelve spiritual 
principles have the form of the petals. The sixty-four 
powers of God, the Creator of the sense-world and the 
Saviour from its power, are its filaments. His Divine Energy 
is the seed vessel. The male Energies are the fifty-one 
seeds. So the Gracious Energy of God abides upon this 
Lotus heart. Therefore know this and worship Him by the 
five mystic letters. 

(X) Freedom from ,smse~ impurity . 

X. Justus the Lord , though distinct from the soul unites 
wi th it in this earthly life , so if the soul unites with Him as 
master and servant in suck a way that it considers all its acts 
as His, then will it be freed from all sense- evils, viz., s?lf- 
assertion, sensuousness and retribution* 0 * 

1 Just as the Lord unites with the soul, so do thou 
unite with the Lord. For by so doing, self-assertion and 
setf-pride will be destroyed and we shall reach His Sacred 
eet. 


1 (a) When the soul distinguishes itself from others 
and realises its own intelligence distinctly, then the Lord not 
fcfoeing separate from the soul appears as that Intelligence 
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Those who lose all consciousness °1 ^ self and wh ° 
themselves and their actions altogether as His, the Lora 
will bring into the omnipresence of His Sacred Feet an 
will reveal Himself to them as the All. 

2 Regard yourself always as the servant of the Lord, 
and your actions as His. For, when the soul only acts by 
His Grace, sense-knowledge and retribution will not 

touch it. 


2 (a) The senses are not our true self. Their actions 
tte not under our control but under the control of the Lord. 
The object of the senses is not ourself, neither are their 
operations in our control. We ourselves are the property 
cf God and not our own. If they thus understand 
themselves and live as servants of God — as those whose 
t ci.trs ne his ccticrs — in v\ h stiver body they may be, no 
iiChcns they do will become bonds to their souls. Then 
tr the presence of the Lord who apportions the fruit of 
ixt.cns, the power of previous actions will perish. 


2(7) It is the duty of the great to protect those who 
rtfuge with them ; so the Lord protects those who 
t .,vt come to Him ; yet He is not biassed on this account. 
Those who have come to Him and who have become His 
sr-n^nts. He makes like Himself, and to others He appor* 
t ors the fruit of their actions. So He treats these two 
according to their actions. 

2 f c j. Like the jar which retains a faint smell of assafoe- 
t Uii fcvt'.n after the assafoetida has been removed, the faint 
: rf cn of the principle of retribution, with its accom- 
;:..r the sense- body and sense-knowledge, will 
* even to the enlightened soul. Yet the fruit of the 
i revert ceedsof such a soul will not be accumulated but 
v. pen sh with all that belongs to sense. For that soul 
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has been transformed into the Lord and it gazes steadfastly 
upon that Divine axfe which will notallow it to revolve 
again in the round of births and deaths. 

2(d). The ascetic, though sitting in the fire, does 
not lose his power over it. The rider, though seated on 
the fleetest horse, does not lose his control over it. So 
those who have sought fora way of escape from the 
senses and fixed their thoughts upon the Sacred Feet of 
God, even though they must walk in the midst of the five 
kinds of sensory objects, will not fail in bondage to them 
and lose their true nature. 

2 (e) He who, realising that his own nature belongs 

both to the Real and to the Phenomenal, understands ail 
things through the Grace of the Lord, earthly things which 
are but phenomena will have no influence over him but he 
will become united to the Lord who is Real. As the 
darkness cannot stand before the fierce light of the sun, so 
he will not be any more under the influence of the five 
senses of that phenomenal world which cannot stand 
before the Real. 

(XI ) The method of the soul's union with God . 

XI As the soul in union with the eye makes it to see and 
at the same time itself sees objects, so the Lord uniting with 
the soul makes it to know and He also knows with the soul. 
Thus by that love which cherishes for ever this insofar ubie 
communion the soul will unite will the Feet of die Lord . 

1 The Lord knows what the soul comes to know in 
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union with Him, for without the aid of 
cannot know anything whatever. 

1 (a) The soul unites separately with 

and apprehends what they perceive. It does 
all the five sensations at once but it ^ 
understands them one by one. But God who 1 
in His nature comprehends at one time all 
objects, and also unites singly with them an^ 
separately. 

1 ( b ) When the soul unites with the * 
Sacred Feet and understands the true natur^ 
objects, will not He, who in inseparable u n* 0 
soul understands with it and makes it to und^ r 
not He, by the ever increasing experience whs 
enjoys of His glorious nature, abide in its int^f ® 
make it entirely His own ? 

2. When the soul praises the Lord w * ^ 
devotion it will attain to His Sacred Feet, f or ** 
inseparable union with each one causes each to < 
the fruit of his actions. 

2 ( a ) Although the sun shines the sarrio 
the sightless it will be as the darkness of n 
although the Lord is everywhere the same, to tf 
are tainted with sense-impurity He appears as di 
knowledge only. But as the sun causes only 
grown Lotus to expand, so He cleanses from ^ 
impurities those who have lost their sense imp 
and through their love have learnt to know Him 
the giver of full knowledge reveals Himself cl early 

2 (b) As the moon little by little, day by cf 3' 
the persisting darkness, so the Lord, Who from 
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abides with the soul, little by little as the soul matures, by 
His love destroys its sense- evils, attracts it to Himself and 
brings it into conformity with His will, even as the magnet 
attracts and brings under its control the piece of iron. Not 
for one day does He cease and grow weary, for His mete 
presence effects all the change. He Himself remains 
changeless. 


2 c) Does the soul which thfis unites with the Lord 
perish or does it not ? If it perishes then how can >t unite 
with the Lord ? If it does not perish, then because the 
sense-knowledge persists it cannot become one with me 
Lord. Then how is it? All this natal s€nse-irrpur>;y 
perishes, but the soul like the salt in the water unites 
the Sacred Feet of the Lord and becomes His sen art, 
having lost all self-assertion ; and it will remain thus *ot 
ever without separation. 

2 d') The morning sun is first hidden in cx r -cs of 
mist only showing its light dimly ; afterwards wne~ e 
mist has been driven away it shines out everywhere so 
the soul with its intelligence h'dden from etermty m me 
cloud-mist of sense-impurity brightens a little ana be*. C" e* 
conscious of sensory objects, and afterwards through t # 
Grace of the Lord dispels that sense-impurity. Tn«n 
Intel ligence shines out perfect, ana having unites *\ ® 

Sacred Feet of the Lord it is purified. 


( XI L ) The Worsh i p of G od 
( Xlf.y . After cleansing himself jrom ssny. - 

which has prevented him from reaching me Sac re a i 
Lord which bear up all things, the freed sou., 
has come into union with the Sacred Fee. o’ t - 
mingle in the society of His\de.ores*ho .... a-, n - 
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the soul with its intelligence h»dden from et errty n r*e 
cloud-mist of sense-impurity brightens a little ana becc- 
conscious of sensory objects, and afterwards trroug* t # 
Grace of the Lord dispels that sense-impunty. Iren :s 
intelligence shines out perfect, anc having unitea a 
Sacred Feet of the Lord it is purified. 

( XI f ) The Worship of God 

( XIT After cleansing himself from szn*. - -*? ; 
which has prevented him from reaching :ae Saercai-.;' 

JLord which bear up ail things, the freed sou % '< <■ -• 

has come into union with the Sacred Fee: o 1 f ;: L, 9 a ^ 

mingle in the society oj His\de\o: 'es m >sko <-•*. *■ ■ - * 4 jfl? ' 



so ( hat all false knowledge may pass away, he should consider 
the forms of these love-filled devotees ana the sacred temples 
as the Lord Himself and should five worshipping them . 

1. Get rid of all sense-impurities, for these only over- j 
come "the true wisdom which leads to heaven and are ihe j 
cause of the false knowledge which leads to rebirths. i 

1 (a). Retributive power is the principle which 
unites with actions, good and bad, as their result and the 
cause of future merit and demerit. Sensuousness is seen 
in the earth and all other material objects. Self-assertion 
produces false knowledge. These three sense-evils are 
unfit for you who have gained the true knowledge. There- 
fore leave them entirely. 

2 Mingle in the society of those who are devoted to 
the Lord, for others will only bring false knowledge. 

2 (a) The Retributive Power of previous actions will 
not touch the souls which have left entirely the society of 
those who are without love to the Lord— these have rejec- 
ted the true path of wisdom and suffer rebirths through 
the persistence of sense-impurity— and who as lovers of 
the Lord have joined the society of His devotees, and reno- 
unced the world, having attained the heavenly wisdom . 

3. Regard the forms of the Lord's devotees and His 
sacred temples as the Lord Himself and worship them. For 
although the Lord is omnipresent, in these two forms He 
shines forth brightly, while in other forms He does not 
appear clearly. 

3 (a). The supreme transcendent Lord, wishing that 
men should know Him, gives His sacred form to His devo- 
tees in the sacred asb§s, beads and other tokens. He 
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ted the true path of wisdom and suffer rebirths through 
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3. Regard the forms of the Lord's devotees and His 
sacred temples as the Lord Himself and worship them. For 
although the Lord is omnipresent, in these two forms He 
shines forth brightly, while in other forms He does not 
appear clearly. 


3 (a). The supreme transcendent Lord, wishing that 

men should know Him, gives His sacred form to His devo- 
tees m the sacred ashes, beads and other tokens. He 


makes them to know Him through ecstatic contemplation. 
He gives to them an existence in His own all-pervading 
existence. So in the iives of these love-filled devotees 
who truly know Him, He shows Himself clearly like the 
butter in the curds. In those who are bound by sense- 
impurity He does not appear, but is lost sight of as 
the butter in the milk. 

3 (6) As the fire appears distinct from the sticks so 
the Lord who is all-pervading in the world and exists in all 
things in such a way that we can say “That is the Lord, 
and it is not the Lord,” will clearly show Himself in certain 
things by means of incantations. To those true devotees 
who see that form as the Lord Himself, will not He appear 
as that form its^-f ? 

4 Worship, the Lord in these forms ; for as the soul 
comes into u#ion one by one with the blood-vessels, 
nerves, and other|parts of the body and yet is different 
from all, so the Supreme Soul of the universe exists in all 
objects, and yet is distinct from them. 

4 (a) To the seer (the man who sees God everywhere) 
God is not absolutely distinct from other objects. Yet He 
is not the same, neither is He the same yet different. He 
is all these three and is in a relation to other objects 
which can best be expressed by the term co-existent 
C attuvitham). So the whole world is His Form ; yet let 
the B'eliever worship Him in the Form which stimulates 
his love most. 

4 (b) As the retributive power of previous actions is 
the cause of the growth of desire, impurity and false know- 
ledge— the products of this transient existence— unless that 
evil be done away with true wisdom cannot arise. If, in 
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o rc’er that this evil nray be abolished, one seeks the society 
of those who have attained this true wisdom and wo rships 
them, then true wisdom will arise. Therefore worship 
such with love. 

4 (c) H, after the Lord has made known Himself and 
has made the soul like Himself, the souitforgets that good- 
ness, it commits a fault that cannot be forgiven, unlike 
previous faults committed through ignorance. Although 
the Lord has made the sou! like Himself, he who has become 
a servant to the Lord is always His servant ; and thus to 
such an one true power will lie in the worship of the Lord . 


4 ( d ) 0 learner who hast attained to the state in which 
thou art like the Lord! This bock of Divine Wisdom is meant 
to be taught by the Divine Teacher who came in human form 
to the Sensuous who have the three sense-impurities ; but the 
Pure who have only one sense -impurity and the Spiritual 
who have two sense-impurities have renounced all th© 
sensuous world and shine with the Divine nature, the 
former by the Gracious Presence of the Lord in their souls 
and the latter by the teaching of the Divine Teacher 
through look, touch and voice. 

[Sensuous— Sahalar ; Spiritual — Piratayakalar ; Pure— * 
Vignanakalar,] 


In the first place let us briefly review the main rdeas 
which are lound in the exposition of the soul’s redemp- 
tion in the Ssva-Gnana-Botham. It is impossible fn the 
space available to do more than give a brief summery. 
The ideas are deserving of a much more careful and com- 
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tion in the Siva-Gnana-Botham. It is impossible Jr the 
space available to do more than give a brief summary. 
The ideas are deserving of a much more careful and com" 


plete study. To begin with, what is said of 
in the redemption of the soul ? 


God’s action 


J The D,vine Action. It is perfectly clear thai *•- 
soul s redemption according to the Saiva-Siddhantam 
ue entirely to God, The Lord Himself must begin r>e 
work or the soul can never take any step whatever 'm 
path of liberation. A beautiful stanza in the cammemary 

of one of the Truth Seer’s disciples brings this ou: v>ry 
clearly, ~ 1 

64 Just as a king might come to his son who has 
separated from him and who, knowing nothing of hi $ * * 

position, has been caught among savage trbes, and m 
known to him that he is truly his son, separate him Iran 
these savages, make him like himself, guide ana guard 
him ; so the Lord, in the form of a Gracious Teacher 
comes to the soul caught by the five senses, harassed vi i 
deluded by them, and separatss it from them ; cieaisas ts 
impurity, makes it as Himself and peaces it at His Feet 

The beautiful simile of the mother’s love in oik :*** 
in VIII. 2(c) also teaches the same truth. As has beei 
pointed out previously the Divine Agent in this worn of 
redemption is the Gracious Energy of God. 

“That pure energy is the light of wisdam. 7~it 
Energy cannot exist apart from the Lord, That Ene ip** 
dispels the sense-evils which have clouded tea soui fro*r 
eternity and reveals tne Lord in his rejoicing, just as 
sunlight dispels the darkness and raveals the sun/* 

The next point to be noticed is that the wcjk 3 3 2 
snredemption is effected through a pseudo* incarnate — .1 
divine manifestation in a form specially adapted 1 ? ’ e 
condition of the soul. The essential things *~a 
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condition of the soul. The essential t hm* s 


Lord comas as a Teach ir — 3 Gracious Teacher. The ; 
word Grace plays a vary larga part in the Saiva religion. 

We may note here the classification of souls into three 
classes (1.J Tne Sensuous (sahalarj who are under the | 
dominance of the three sense-evils of sensuousness, self- i 
assertion and retributive force. j2) The Spiritual (piralaya- j 

kalar) or those who have been freed from the dominance j 

of sensuousness. (3) The Pure fvigngnakalar) who have | 
been freed from the dominance of sensuousness and retri- 
butive force and only have the one sense-evi! of self-asser- 
tion. That is to say their union with the Lord is as com- 
plete as it can be in this sensuous world - The last sense- 
evil only passes away when the soul leaves the sense- 
body. This classification roughly corresponds to Paul’s 
classification into carnal, psychical and spiritual. It has i 
been thought better however to use the terms Sensuous> 
Spiritual, Pure, as representing better the meaning of the 
original. The Lord appears to each of these classes in a 
form specially adapted to their peculiar conditions. To the 
Sensuous He comes in a human form, cognisable by the 
senses, and begins His work of teaching the soul the reality 
of the spiritual. To the Spiritual He comes as a spiritual 
teacher in His gracious spiritual form. To the Pure 
He does not appear as another person, but as an 
indwelling spirit in their hearts. He influences them so that 
they intuitively learn divine things. The correspondence 
in this last appearance with the functions and nature of 
the Divine Advocate promised by Jesus Christ can hardly fail 
to be noticed by all Christian readers. In all these manifest- 
ations He is regarded as a teacher and it is in the traditi- 
onal habiliments of the Guru that He first appears. He has 
to teach men the true wisdom. There is also another side 
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of sensuousness. ( 3 ) The Pure (vigngnakalar) who have 
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of the spiritual. To the Spiritual He comes as a spiritual 
teacher in His gracious spiritual form. To the Pure 
He does not appear as another person, but as an 
indwelling spirit in their hearts. He influences them so that 
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in this last appearance with the functions and nature of 
the Divine Advocate promised by Jesus Christ can hardly fail 
to be noticed by all Christian readers. In all these manifest- 
ations He is regarded as a teacher and it is in the traditi- 
onal habiliments of the Guru that He first appears. He has 
to teach men the true wisdom. There is also another side 
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to God’s redemptive activity, the purification of the soul 
from sense-evils. 


Presence of the Spirit of the Lord purifiesthe soul. 
This is regarded partly as a result of the teaching of 
wisdom by the Divine Teacher. But again it is also 
regarded as an inevitable effect of the presence of that 
Spirit, just as the presence of the sun dispels the darkness. 
The illustrations in XI. 2 (6) of the moon little by little 
dispersing the darkness and in Xi. 2 (rf) of the morning 
sun driving away the clouds of mist are very beautiful and 
appropriate. There is just one other point which should 
not be lost sight of, viz*, the idea of the persistence of 
Divine Grace — an idea which had a large place in 
Calvinism. This idea is expressed in X. 2 (b). The Lord 
will carry out His work till His purpose is completely 
fulfilled. 

II. The Soul's Action. We shall now see what part 
the soul itself has to take in this redemptive work. Briefly 
there are four stages in the soul’s response to the Oivma 
Action. First, the soul must feel the power of the Divini 
Grace as it is revealed in the Divine Teacher and in iht 
words of our book it must c/ come to the Feet of the Lord**. 
Secondly, the soul must, through the Divine Wisdom, see 
the Divine Nature in itself as the king's son had to 
realise his royal lineage. "Divine Wisdom is se! 1 - 
illuminating, revealing at the same time both the self and 
the Deity,” says a commentator. fSsvagnana-Sitihia*. 
IX, 5.) 

As the soul receives this Divine Wisdom and fmds H 
it a ‘'cooling shade,” it next comes to realise the :ra~$ 
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nature of the whole sensory universe, and then definitely 
renounces this as an end, or an object for its affection, 
and fixes its thought upon the Lord Himself and His 
Divine Grace. This is brought out in a very fine stanza in 
Sivagnana-Sitthiar. 

“The soul through the teaching of the Divine Teacher 
comes to know that the sense-world is unreal and so to 
hate it all, with its varied beauties and enjoyments. The 
all-wise One who is without height or depth, without de- 
finable qualities, beyond human understanding and without 
any attachments, will reveal Himself in his heart and best- j 
owing upon him that unspeakable love, and through that 
love, unspeakable joy, will reside in his soul (Sivagnana 
Sitihiar, IX. 6.) 

Thus the soul finally comes to hate all the sense-evils 
and through the Gracious Energy of the Divine Teacher it 
is gradually freed from them. The soul’s part therefore in 
the attainment of this liberation is first of all thejoyfui 
reception of the Gracious Teaching of the Lord, and second- 
ly the giving over of itself to the influence of the Spirit of 
the Lord. 

III. The End of The SouKs Redemption. — We have 
row studied the methods by which the soul’s redemption 
Reeled and we have to see finally the end of that 
uemption. The ultimate stage of the Redemptive Process 
£ shelved as a union between the Soul and God. The 
ixuc? nature of^ this union is expressed in the phrase "'an 
union, i,e. P an inseparable union of the soul with 
" * Lord ’ Thls union ls regarded not as the union of two 
and fdentfca l P ar * s °f one metaphysical entity, but 
~ r,Qn of lwo souls in a definite relationship. This 
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relationship is sometimes looked upon as that of a son and 
a king, but most usually is expressed in the terms master 
and servant. It is an eternal relationship which can never 
be broken. Though the soul is united to God in this in- 
dissoluble union* it does not become identical with God 
but co-exists in a union of master and servant, effected 
and maintained eternally by the Divine Grace. I will quote 
a little from Sivagnana Yogi — the greatest commentator on 
the Siva?Gnana-Botham. 

‘‘The King’s son in relation to the king possesses a 
derived authority and not a self-constituted authority. 
Similarly the soul never breaks the relationship of servant 
and master which it has with God, and although, if God is 
conceived as external to itself, the soul may be regarded 
as self-determining, when God is conceived as indwelling 
in the soul, the soul must always be regarded as 
determined. It is said that the soul is self-determining 
in heaven. This is true as regards the bonds of the 
sense-world and the operations of God as a result of those 
bonds, but because the soul can only operate by means of 
the Grace of God it must always be regarded as deter- 
mined. “ 112 

“There are two kinds of Intelligence— first that which 
knows of itself, secondly that which knows only as it 
unites with another intelligence. As the soul unites with 
the Lord it takes upon itself the qualities of the Lord, and 
becomes like Him. In this sense it may be said to become 
the Lord, but as it has immediate knowledge of the Lord 
alone, with whom it is united, it must be called the servant 
of the Lord. This union and likeness take place through 
the Gracious Energy, the Spirit of the Lord. The union is 
not like the union of milk with milk or water with water. 
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The likeness is one which subsists only because of the 
union and not of itself.” 

“We learn from the sacred books that ‘in heaven the 
soul enjoys supreme bliss.’ The soul which can compre. 
hend this supreme bliss can also enjoy it- To know we are j 
united with an object is to be absorbed in that object. This ' 
is an experience. This experience is peculiar to the soul 
and cannot be predicated of the Lord. This heavenly joy 
is not, like earthly joy, the fruit of actions. The truest 
earthly joy is for the soul to possess a good character- So 
the true heavenly joy is for the soul to possess the charac- 
ter of God and to shine with His light.” 


The unity of the sou! and God described by the simile 
of master and servant is primarily a unity of will, so that 
the acts of the servant are in truth the acts of the master, 
and the will of the master becomes also the will of the 
servant. This is made quite clear in chapter X. The acts 
t‘%.: the sou! performs in this union are not acts don© in 
t t-:' .. unction with the sense-principles, and so are not liable 
tn ;re l3wof retribution. They do not produce further 
if r «cry existences. 
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tne following stanza the eternal distinction that 
between the sou! and God is clearly expressed, 
ifference between the Lord and the so ui may be 
seen in the following The Lord is the Spirit of 
«race. The soul is the spirit that receives that 
)..e or ls the Spirit who destroys sin 
nrH Th ® souI ' s th * spirit which bathes in 
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The likeness is one which subsists only because of the 
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in the quotations given something has already been 
said about the conditions of this heavenly existence. The 
following quotations show that in the final state of 
heavenly bliss the soul, realises its oneness with the Lord, 
becomes conformed to His likeness, and is completely 
cleansed from all sense - impurities. Through the 
Grace of the Lord, the soul shares in the Divine 
Wisdom, receives the divine calm of spirit and lives in a 
state of unalloyed joy. 

•'The true definition of bliss is the full realisation of 
the Divine Grace, so that all sense-impurities are entirely 
done away with ° — Sivapragasam, II. 32. 

"The Siddhantam says that the Lord will lead the soul 
through all its births by His Grace, immerse it in the sea of 
wisdom, give it boundless joy, wash away all sin, make it 
a freed soul, deliver it form the round of births and deaths, 
and set it finally at the Gracious Feet of Lord/’ — Siva- 
gsiana Sitthiar, VIII. 16. 

"After the soul has been prepared, the saving Grace of 
the Lord comes to it ; wisdom appears and enters 
into his heart by the Grace of the Teacher, and he longs 
for purification. Then without like or dislike, looking upon 
everything with an equable mind, he becomes a freed 
soul, and he— finite intelligence— unites in an inseparable 
union with the Lord— infinite intelligence— and the like- 
ness of the Lord alone shines out." — Sivegnana Sitthiar, 
VIII 29. 

IV. Religious acts and sacraments. — The parctical 
religious life of the Saiva-Siddhantist remains to be con- 
sidered. The Hindu mind has always realised the great 
value of religious rites and ceremonies, and Saiva-Siddhan- 
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tism is in accord with this attitude jn the stress it lays 
upon the practical religious life and special acts of peculiar 
virtue. 

In chapter VIII, we see that a soul is prepared for the 
Divine teaching by the performances of certain religious 
acts in former births. It is distinctly stated that these acts 
cannot be regarded as means of obtaining heaven. They 
refer to the ordinary religious observances, acts of piety, 
and special penances. These are regarded as preparing the 
soul for the Divine teaching The mot've of the act is 
important, and it is enjoined that all these acts should be 
done with disinterestedness and done ‘*to the Lord." Then 
to the soul that is making its pilgrimage to liberation two 
special religious acts are enjoined. The first is ecstatic 
contemplation or the intense mental contemplation of the 
Lord. This is a means for attaining union with the Lord 
and for the purification of the soul. The illustration of the 
person bitten by a snake, who concentrates his mind upon 
the Brabmany kite, the enemy of snakes, and so counter- 
acts the poison, is used to enforce the lesson. 

It is stated that if the soul contemplates the sensory 
world it will become united with its spirit ; so if it ecstati- 
cally contemplates the Lord it will become like Him. The 
soul is likened to a mirror 13 by reason of its correspon- 
dence to its environment. 

The second act is that of the repetition of the five 
mystic fetters. These letters are variously explained Most 
fnd.an sects have some mystical formula of special vrrture. 
There is a chapter in Tiru- Arul-Payan which gives minute 
directions for the repetition of these fetters and fully explains 
the.r vatue. The repetition of these mystic letters is sup - 
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posed to destroy the hankering after the sensuous which 
*'like the scent of the assafoetida*’ still clings to the soui 
during its existence in this sensory universe, .and at the 
same time to prevent the works which hav/e to be performed 
from acquiring retributive force. 

The twelfth chapter treats of what might be called the 
sacraments of Saivism. The objects of religious worship 
enjoined in this chapter consist first of the saints of God, 
and secondly of special symbols which have acquired a 
peculiar divine significance. The absolute necessity of 
Worship and devotion is insisted on. This worship and 
devotion is at once the expression of the love of the soul 
to God and the means of keeping the soul in blissful union 
with the Divine Teacher’s while in this world. The Lord 
shows Himself more clearly in some things than in others, 
and those things in which He shows Himself most clearly 
are declared to be objects of worship and to be regarded 
as if they were the Lord Himself; and by means of ecstatic 
contemplation and special incantations they may be said 
actually to become the Lord for the true worshipper. The 
I ove-filled devotees of the Lord, smeared with the sacred 
ashes and wearing the bead-rosaty, and those sacred 
temples where He has mainfested Himself are to be the 
special objects of worship and to be regarded “as the Lord 
Himself*’. One commentator says: “Upon those who see the 
Lord in the sacred temple, the Lord Himself will bestow His 
Grace. To those who worship the sacred forms with 
mystic prayers, and to those who/saying 'The All-perva- 
ding has made His home in this place,* make offerings 
there, the Lord will appear in the symbol like the flame in 
the fire according to the wish of each, and- wiH bestow 
His Grace upon them. As the hidden milk of the cow 
flows in streams at the mere thought of the calf, so the 
Lord in the abundance of His love appears everywhere to 
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His devotees and bestows His Grace upon then^’ 
fSivapragasam, XII. 4]. So even here it is the Lord which j 
is the object of the worshipper. j 


Notes 

1 Meykandar belonged to the thirteenth century. 

2 Gnanasambandhar flourished during the seventh 
century. Sankaraacharyar attained Maha Samadiin 
820 A.D. 

3 Popley is but a Christian missionary. 

4 It is thus Anava mala is translated by Popley- 

5 Sensuousness : The state that is easily affected by 

the medium of senses. Sense-instruments are 
products of Maya. ; 

6 The word is not mirror, but crystal, 

7 The green scum is 'PaasP. 

8 and 9. See note 6. 

10 Self-assertion, sensuousness and retribution. 
Popley’s translation of Anava, Maya and Karma. 

11 The word 'overcome’ must by substituted by the ! 
word # obscure\ 
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1c The crystal is referred to here as mirror. 
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The crystal is referred to here as mirror. 



8. An Interpretative Translation of the Twelve 
Sutras Of the Siva Gnaana Bodham 

T.N. RAMACHANDRAN 


1. Since the wor!d~an assemblage— , which consists 
of three classes of beings, designated by ‘he’, 'she' and 
‘it’ undergoes the theefold operation (of creation, 
sustenance and absorption), it is something created and 
real. It is brought into existence by Odungki (the 
Lord- Absorber) by reason of the persistence of (Aanava) 
Malam. He that causes it to disbecome causes it to 
become. Thus say the sages. 


2. He is one with the souls ; He is apart from the 
souls ; He is both one with and apart from the souls. He 
abides everlastingly in inseparable union with His Sakti to 
cause the souls to get embodied and disembodied in 
keeping with their twyfold karma. 

3. Soul is ; if one says that the soul is not, what is it 
that makes one to deny the soul ? That something is in- 
deed the soul. Since it says : “My body,” the soul verily 
is. (Saying “my body” necessarily implies the existence of 

* * ’ • t. - * ■ • • • - I ■ - : 

soul. In other words, it means that the body is actfvised 
by soul. ) Because there is knowledge of the five senses. 
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there is soul (which has that knowledge). Because of the 
absence of feeling or activity in slumber, there is soul. 
Because it knows when caused to know, there is soul, 
(Soul is the knower.) Thus it is proved that there is soul, 
the indweller of body — a contraption wrought of Maya. 

4 Soul is not one of the four inner faculties (namely 
Chittam, Manam, Aangkaaram and Buddhi). By reason of 
its association with the Sahaja Mala fAanava Mala— the 
innate impurity), it cannot comprehend (by itself;. Like a 
monarch associated with his cabinet of ministers, it is 
linked with the inner faculties and undergoes the five 
states of wakeful awareness, dreaming, dreemless slumber, 
temporary oblivion and protracted oblivion. 


5 Though body, mouth, eyes, nose (and;ears}|perceive 
distinctly their respective objects of perception with the 
help of soul they neither know themselves nor soul that 
causes them to perceive. Even so, souls that perceive 
by the grace of the peerless Lord, neither know themselves 
nor the Lord. They are Like iron (activised) in the 
presence of magnet. 


6 If the Lord is knowable, He is Asat (non-real), 
for that which is known by sense-conditioned knowledge 
is non-real. If, on the contrary, the Lord is unknowalbe. 
He is Soonya (non-existent). Therefore the wise ones 
affirm that He is neither of either and that He is Siva-Sat 
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(Spiritual Reality), tcnowable as well as unknowable — that 
is, knowable Jby God-conferred Gnosis and unknowable by 
any other type of knowledge such as Pasu knowledge or 
Paasa knowdge, 

7. In the presence of (Siva-) Sat namely Siva, all 
phenomena are non-est. Sat knows not, that is, reckons not 
phenomena (Asat). Asat is non— intelligent ; so it cannot 
know Sat, Therefore that which can.know both Sat and Asat 
is Satasat (Sat-Asat/soul) which is neither Sat nor Asat. 
(Soul becomes Sat if is linked with Sat. It becomes Asat 
if it companies with Asat. 

8. When the Supreme One makes His advent in the 
form of aJGuru.at a time when soul's former askesis fructi- 
fies* and says : 'Brought up by the foresters (the five sen- 
ses', you—a prince, stand bewildered by nescience,” sou! 
now made aware (of its true estate) quits them for good, 
and being not other than Siva, reaches His feet. 

['Not other than Siva’ does not mean non-difference 
but only non separation.] 

9. May soul comprehend the Lord by divine intuition. 
The Lord is never comprehended by mere human conscious- 
ness. When soul forsakes all phenomena knowing them 
to be but fugitive mirage, the coolth of Gnosis saves it 
from the scalding heat of transmigration. To retain this 
gain, soul shall meditate on the mystic pentad (Panchaak- 
shara as imparted to it by the Guru) and chant it in the 
ordained way. 
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10. Even as the Lord is one with soul in its fette 
state, so too is soul one with the Lord in its liberated st 
Consequentially when, soul attuned to the Lord, rema 
poised in divine servitorship, its triple malas, nami 
Aanava, Maya and puissant Karma cease to be. 

1 1 Even as soul sees and causes the beholding e 
to see, the Lord Himself beholds and causes soul to se 
Thus in grateful and unforgeting devotion soul gets knit 
the feet of Siva. 

12. Cleansed of the impurity of Aanava, Karma an 
Maya which prevent soul from attaining the Lord's sustair 
ing feet which are like unto ruddy lotus-flowers and bless 
ed with the company of holy servitors, soul now standini 
freed from delusion, adores as Siva Himself the very habi 
(vetam) of Siva's devotees and His shrines- 
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This part of the doctrine seems somewhat to correspond 
with that of the Caiva-Siddhanta ; but again the Jains 
speak of the colours of atoms, which are pure white, red, 
golden, green, blue and ordinary white. The six colours 
belong to the four elements of earth, water, fire and air, 
As the body is compounded of these in various proportions 
the indwelling soul has innate qualities or dispositions, 
symbolized by these colours. The pure and absolute white 
when gained at last entitles the soul to liberation and 
conclusive blessedness. Thus the soul is dependent for its 
condition and character upon a fate which started it with a 
burthen of 'deeds’ good or bad, and varying in every case; 
and also upon its environment, which is the necessary 
irresistible Influence of its constituent atoms. 


There is a further doctrine, as in the other systems, of 
virtue and vice, and in this it does not differ essentially 
from the Siddhamam. 


Note : The Ajivagar are not Jains. They are of a 
different faith. — Ed. 


Catti - nibatham : $ii>, = 'Cessation of 

Energy . Cessation of Energy means Cessation of Tiro- 
dhaana Sakti pat upon the Emergence of Arul Saktii Ed. 


The souls of menarefound here in a state of bondage 
called the 'combined state’ (up/nti). The Caiva Siddhanta 
system traces their passage thence into the 'free, eternally 
emancipated state' The eternal Soul was, by 

a gracious interposition of the Supreme, made subject to 
vanity, combined with material forms, and launched forth 
into a world of action, in order that, the effect of deeds 
(eternal, a parte ante ) being removed or cancelled, the 
Soul might at length be enlightened by special grace, and 
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s so become gradually disentangled and purified; the 
i consummation of which is Mutti (Note Ill's, or final 
5 emancipation, and mystic, ineffable, eternal union with 
r Civan. 

s In this second stage of embodiment, the passage into 

' which is the great crisis in the Soul’s secular pilgrimage, 

! it is prepared for the third arid final stage. The man is now 
1 no longer of the world, but a devotee (Jivan-muttan, <£su«ar 
' QPi emancipate, yet in the flesh ; one in whom a 
1 great work of grace is being wrought, and is near to its 
consummation. Comp. Theologia Germanica 1 , ch. xxviii. 
This work, dated about 1350, by an unknown Christian 
saint, who was thus a contemporary of Uma-pathi t Note 
VII, and p. xciii), should be studied by all earnest 'seekers 
after truth’ I 

1 Theologia Germanica'. Translated from the German 
by Susanna Winkworfh. With a preface by Charles King- 
sley. Macmillan's Golden Treasury Series. 

In Bhagavad-Gita, ch. ii, this state of Jivari mutti 
desoribed. It is is called Canthi 'repose’. The 

next and final stage Nirvanam (^lirsua-sooriii = 'blowing 
out), which is used for Mutti. 

In the Sankhya Karika, (LXVII) this doctrine of Jivan- 
mutti (or Canthi) is enunciated : 'By attainment of perfect 
knowledge the causes of deeds, virtuous and otherwise, 
cease (sifflsDSjr Yet for awhile the body lasts on, 

as a potter’s wheel continues for a time to revolve after 
the impulse Has ceased : sanskara vacat chakrabhramavat 
dhrita carirah’. 

In the Sankhya aphorisms of Kapila, Book III. 78—83 
the subject is discussed : ’The emancipated sage goes on 
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living, as the potter’s wheel revolves for some time, in 
consequence of the motive inertia resulting from previous 
action. This is necessary ; for such a living , yet liberated, 
sage is the only competent teacher — the only Guru.’ 

The steps by which the devotee has reached this 
threshold of a new existence are 2 — 

1) His being awakened by the energy (Catti) of 
Civan, which is, in intention and in fact, entirely gracious; 
but as it arouses the Soul to painful conflicts in varied 
experiences of successive embodiments, it is spoken of 
as an energy of ("divine) anger ( Tirotham ). 

2) The second step was his coming under the power 
of Maya, both pure and impure (matter or its underlying 
essence and sense organization}, whereby he has obtained 
successive bodies, spheres of being, organs, and 
experiences. In these embodiments he has consumed 
the fruit of his works, — those which are actually his, and 
those which have been imputed to him and laid upon 
him by the Supreme Power (by an eternal fate). 

3) The third step is, thatthe impurities injwhichfrom 
all eternity the Soul has been involved have thus 'ripened/ 
or their fruits have become mature (u]su-uff)u/r«a»iib). This 
is an idea profound and far-reaching, but which it is 
difficult for us to comprehend. It rests upon a figure. The 
Soul has to partake of the results of these deeds which 
are its eternally destined inheritance. This is compared to 
the eating of fruit ; but these fruits can only be eaten when 
they are ripe, when the Soul has been placed in circum- 
stances where their whole effect and deserts have been 

2 The corresponding Buddhistic fotmula is hem* 
pYabhava-dharmam or in Tamil grg/ Camp. Mani- 

IVlagalai I. 4. 
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brought out and experienced. The whole effect of any 
deed is slowly evolved and matured, and the Soul must 
encounter from aeon to aeon, these mysterious powers 
which constitute its destiny, in all their developements and 
in their fullest maturity. 

4) In the fulness of the time, as the fourth step, 
there comes a 'balancing of deeds’. (T.A.P. 51.) The 
notion of this seems to be, that there is a point in time 
when the sins and merits that cling to the Soul and are 
its fate, become equal, and balance one another, or are 
made equal by the grace of the Supreme. There are now 
g athered into one the three kinds of deeds, the eternal 
accumulations of fate, the assignment for expiation during 
the present birth, and those which will yet accrue before 
the consummation is gained. These threefold deeds are 
at once cancelled ; and, freed from them, the Soul enters 
upon its last stage of embodied existence. (Pope's 
explication is, alas, incorrect. Ed.) 

5) The energy of Catti, which is commonly called 
'the veiling’ energy ( Tirotham ), is now changed into a 
gracious energy of enlightenment and repose from physi- 
cal perturbations ; this is called Civa-catti-nibatham, or 
cessation of Civan’s 'veiling’ energy. (Note XIII on Catti.) 

6) And thus the Soul passes into another human 
form, of the purest and most orthodox Caiva lineage, 
and is in the third and pure state. Its course and disci- 
pline therein must be considered in another place. 

GRACE 

The prominence given in the Caiva Siddhanta to the 
operations of Divine Grace is remarkable. The Tamil word 
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(c9f®sfr) Arul is used in every sense given to Xapis in the 
New Testament. As Manikka - Vacagar uses the 
word constantly, I have translated Umapathi’s Chapter 
IV, and append it. 

The remedy for Anavam is Arul: IS®®®® irirj# 
cSiQGsn- ! (Note XV.) 

The Fruit of Divine Grace 

Chapter IV 

THE NATURE OF GRACE 

This treats of divine and mystic Wisdom imparted in 
the shape of Grace, in order to dissipate the darkness of 
Anavam, and to show the way of deliverance, the 'doctrine 
of grace, the remedy- for Anavam, is here expounded. 

The Disciple asks : 

What is meant by the 'dawning of the day 1 ' ? 

XXXi 

The Guru answers : 

Than Grace is nothing greater ; as in this world 
nothing is greater than that one’s soul requires. 

Com : There is nothing greater than Divine Grace. This 
may be illustrated by the fact that in the world the things 
each one needs and desires are to him the greatest. 

Sum r Here the dignity of Grace is shown. 

1 Song of Solomon ii. 17,. 'Until the day break, and 
ihe shadows flee away.’ 

Explain how Grace operates. 
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XXXII. 

Grace as the sun appears, and sheds everywhere 

great light for deeds and their effects. 

Com : There are 'deeds (KARMMA) of accumulation' 
{Cancitam) ; there are also ‘ deeds ripe lor fruition in the 
present birth’ ( Pirarattam ) ; there are also 'deeds now 
accumulating within man's consciousness' (Agamiyam). 
Grace sheds everywhere light for the performance of new 
deeds, and for the consumption of the fruits of former 
deeds ; even as the sun by shedding light enables men to 
accumulate and to enjoy. 

Sum: Here it is stated that Grace is the source of all 
action. 

There is an ambiguity in the couplet. It seems to 
read : 'increase and consumption of deeds’ ; i.e. 'Civan’s 
Grace, through the operation of His .Catti, affords light of 
understanding by which men (otherwise utterly uninte- 
lligent) perform the actions of life, thus at once accumul- 
ating new stores of deeds (meritorious or sinful), and 
experiencing (eating, consuming) the fruit of deeds done 
in former organizations.’ 

The whole doctrine is epitomised in Popes' Naladiyar , 
pp. 66 — 69. 


If one should say, 1 No need for Grace to effect these 
results ; the soul of man can do its own work,’ what is your 
reply ? 

XXXIII. 

The flesh knows nothing, and the soul knows nothing 
of itself : since these know nothing ; who, of himself, 
can know ? 
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PREFACE 


The first volume in this series was published in 1984 
when the First International Seminar on Saiva Siddhantam 
was held in Dharmapuram. The second in this series 
appeared in 1988, when the Third International Seminar 
on Saiva Siddhantam was held in Varanasi (Banaras) 
during 1988. The present volume was commanded to 
be published by His Holiness, the Twenty-sixth Pontiff of 
the Dharmapura Aadhinam, for presenting it to the partici- 
pants of the Fourth International Seminar on Saiva Siddh- 
antam to be held in Canada (Toronto and Montreal) during 
July 1994 

But for the help of Siva Sri K.R. Sacchidanandam, 
Madras, we could not have compiled this anthology in its 
present form. It was he who secured for us xerox copies 
of many an article in English on Saiva Siddhantam. This 
friend of ours is at once a bibiiolatrist and a bibliophagist 
who is ever ready to help any one that knows the value of 
books and learned journals. 

In the Editor’s Note to the first volume in this series, 
we made it plain that though the work was published by the 
Dharmapura Aadhinam, yet it was not to be construed 
by any one that the opus bore the imprimatur of the Aadhi- 
nam. Christian writers on Saivism, in particular, mission- 
aries, more often than not, indite works alio intuitu. This is 
not said to belittle the value of their contributions. This 
is stated merely to administer a word of caution. Their 
altruism will have to be taken with a pinch of salt, some- 
times even a handful. 

Our accent, as usual is on chronology : from G.U. Pope 
—1900, Francis Kingsbury and A.C. Clayton— 1904, G.E. 
Phillips— 1910, A. Raghava Aiyar— 1910— 191 1, H.A.Pop 
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(if) 


iey-1911 and TN.R.— 1984, we have traced the impact 

of Saiva Siddhantam on scholars the world over. 

We feel glad that we heve retrieved from oblivion, 
few articles that merit a further lease of life for cultivation 
by discerning scholars. [May Lord Siva- forgive us and oui 
mixed metaphors.] The importance of these articles will 
be realised after a decade or two when much of the 
source -material is.'bound to become extremely difficult ol 
access. 


The aim of our Institute is the propagation of know- 
ledge relating to Saivism. Rare articles are periodically 
reprinted by us. However, no infringement of copyrighl 
is intended at all. It is not love of lucre that imforms out 
publications. This and other volumes in English will be 
made available for cost price. 


The reader will find^the foot-notes useful. They do 
the work of correction or clarification. 

We are grateful to Siva Sri P. Arui Nannash/ayan B.A„ 
B.L.,who, as usual, came forward to bear willingly the ennui 
of proof-reading. He is our coadjutant and confrere in all 
our undertakings. A word of thanks is due to M/s J.V. 
Printers, Thanjavur4. They have done their best. Yet 
errors may be met with in this work here and there, 
Perhaps they too .have a role to play : the averruncation 
of jettatura. 

This work owes its existence to the grace of His Holi- 
ness, the Twentysixth Pontiff of Dharmapura Aadhinam. It 
is thanks to his askesis, we— his servitors — , are able to do 
something worthwhile, once in a while. 

Thanjavur Sekkizhaar Adi-p-Podi 

T.N.Ramachandran 
Hon'rary Director, IJ.S.S.R, 
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1. Tiruvarutpayan 


GU. POPE 


[For information about G.U. Pope, the reader is 
requested to consult Volume One (1984) in this series. 
We have since come by the text of the epitaph inscribed 
in his grave. Siva Sri M.P. Somasundaram, popularly 
known as Somu, wrote a series of articles under the caption: 
"Akkaraiccheemayil Aaru Maathangkall*’ in the weekly 
called Kalki. The eleventh in the series appeared on 
12—2 — 1961. It is about the extraordinary efforts taken 
by Somu to discover the cemetery where G.U. Pope was 
buried. Somu did well to copy the epitaph relating to 
G.U. Pope and publish it in his article. It is as follows : 

"George Uglow Pope D.D. of South India ; sometime 
lecturer in Tamil and Telugu in the University and Chaplain 
of Balliol College. Born 24 th April 1820. Died 11 th 
February 1908. This stone has been placed here by his 
family and by his Tamil, friends in South India in loving 
adoration of his lifelong labours in the cause of Oriental 
terature and philosophy . 99 

At page 64 of “Saiva Siddhantam -Volume One 51 
(1984) the date of his death is given as 12 February 1908. 
1 his is an error. 

Pope was born in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia. 
His family migrated to England when he was a child. He 
left for South India in 1839. He stayed in Tamil Nadu for 
about four decades. He died in London. He is remem- 
bered as a South Indian. 

His translation of St. UmapatPs Tiruvarutpayan formed 
part of the Introduction he indited for his translation of 
St. Maanikkavaachakar’s Tiruvaachakam. Ed.] 
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left for South India in 1839. He stayed in Tamil Nadu for 
> about four decades. He died in London. He is remem- 
bered as a South Indian. 

His translation of St. UmapatPs Tiruvarutpayan formed 
part of the Introduction he indited for his translation of 
St. Maanikkavaachakar’s Tiruvaachakam. Ed.] 
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The Three Caiva Categories (Padartha) 


In the first quatrain of his greatest work (the Civa- 
Piragacam), Umapathi, the ablest of the Caiva schoolmen, 
throws down the gauntlet and challenges the teachers of 
all the Hindu schools, declaring that the real and only 
intention of all the Vedas and other sacred writings is 
summed up in the three mystic words Pathi (the Lord), 
Pacu (the flock), and Pacam (the bond). These are 
the three categories of the Caz'va Siddhanta system. Though 
this system received its final development some centuries 
after our sage, implicitly he held its principles, and it is 
necessary for the illustration of these poems and legends 
to bring together, connect, and illustrate the main dogmas 
of that elaborate, thoughtful, and influential religious 
philosophy which has been evolved in connection with 
these words. 

The three eternal entities of the system are ( 1 ) the Lord, 
who is Civan Himself; (2) the aggregate of all souls or 
lives that constitutes Civan's Flock, which, by His grace, 
He wills to conduct to the blessedness of final disentan- 
glement from all embodiments ; and (3) the Bond, or the 
sum total of all those elements which bind souls and 
hinder them from finding release in union with the 'Lord' 
These three— Pathi, Pacu, Pacam — are equally eternal, 
existing unchanged and undiminished through successive 
aeons. The idea of the 'Lord' is a philosophical refinement 
of that of the Civan of the older mythology Among 
other titles given to Rudra we find that of Par.unam-pat 
('Lord of the flocks'), and from that has been evolved th< 
ingenious allegory on which this system is founded 
Umapathi’s doctrine in regard to the ‘Lord’ is set forth u 
many quatrains of his text book, the admirable Civa 
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Piragacam (I. 1, pp. 59—63). This is the sum of his 
theology as to this topic : - 

L Pathi is the Supreme Being ; 

ii* He is neither permanently manifested, nor 
unmanifested ; 

iii. He is without qualities or distinguishing marks ; 

iv. He is free from all impurity ; 

v. He is absolutely one ; 

vi. He is eternal ; 

vii. He is the source of wisdom to innumerable souls ; 

viii. He is not subject to fluctuations ; 

! ix. He is immaterial (indiscerptible) ; 

( x. He is the essence of bliss ; 

1 xi . He is difficult of access to the perverse, but the 

5 final goal of those that truly worship Him $ 

5 xii. He is infinitely small and infinitely great ; 

1 xi ii . He is the tiue Civan, or 'blessedness/ 

The second of these statements is thus explained: 

, Whatever has a visible form must be subject to the laws of 
r production, maintenance, and decay ; therefore the 

» Supreme is without visible form. On the other hand, that 

which has no form by which it can become manifest is a 
3 mere fancy, like the ‘horn of a hare* or 'flowers of the 

d atmosphere.' But Pathi is real and makes Himself known 

to souls. This will be further explained in connection with 
, another part of the subject, 
e 

Civan as thus described is said to be Nish-kala, i.e., 
g without parts or adjuncts, perfect in Himself, the. absolute 
t l Lord. But He is capable of manifestation and in order to 
e energize in souls, and in the various constituents of that 

\ m eternal aggregate of impurity which constitutes the bond, 
n He assumes a Ca-kala nature, i.e., one composed of a 
species of spiritual body. 
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Chapter 1 

THE NATURE OF THE SUPREME LORD : PATH!. 

The Disciple asks : 

What is Civan’s (Pathi, the LORD'S) essential nature 1 ? 

1 

The Guru answers : 

Like the vowel A 2 , wisdom's self, the matchless KING, 
everywhere 3 abides, and all things fills. 

Commentary : The vowel letter A is understood in all 
letters, and is their life ; so the matchless Lord fills all 
souls. Himself, unchanged, and is their life. 

Summary ; Here is a statement of (1) the existence ol 
the King ; and of (2) His inseparable union with all souls 
(all that lives). 

If the Lord be thus beyond the reach of mind, speech , 
and touch, how can souls be freed from pollution 4 and 
obtain deliverance ? 

II 

That souls 5 may reach His state, His Energy 6 gathers 
them in. 

Our Lord, is (nevertheless) One and Indivisible. 

Com i All souls are destined by Grace to dwell at 
length within the abode of pure and infinite wisdom ; 
and this is effected by the ENERGY of Civan, callec 
Para-catti , which abides in Him, inseparable from Himself, 
and is the instrument of His gracious operation. 
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Sum. In this couplet it is taught (1) that the Lord 
exists in oneness with an Energy (Catti) ; and (2) that this 
Energy bears the form of Grace. 

1 Tan-iyalbu [ = Sans. TATTVA - SUBHAVA] 

^s«3rsofluj6bq. 

2 ‘Vowel' and 'life' are in Tam'! the same word : 
a 2 _uSI(f. This imitates Tiruvalluvar’s Kurral. I. See Pope’s 
Kurral p. 184. 

3 Alike in sentient and non-sentient being: a=i_j&j£!gy(S 5 

See Unmai-Vilakkam, 30. 

4 Sans. MALA-PARIPAKAM, PAKVAM : u3«OLif)ur®r2> 

5 rosSrspuSif, lit. 'ABIDING SOULS'. These change 
not forms as bodies do, — are indiscerptible. See T.A.P., plii 

6 Sans. Cakti : Her gracious operation is 

explained by Umapathi in his Chapter IV. 


is your Lord then great and glorious ? 

Ml 

In greatness, subtile nature, exceeding grace, and 
precious boon He grants 

He is the Incomparable. 

Com s There is nothing to which He can be likened in 
regard to (1) His infinite greatness, which is beyond human 
thought, (2) His minutely penetrating, all-pervasive 
subtilty, which unseen carries on the five mysterious 
operations. His boundless grace, and the wondrous gifts 
thereby bestowed on devout souls. 
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Sum : Here the incomparable greatness of the Lord is 
asserted. [ Kurral-7 .] 

Why call Him the Incomparable? Is He not one of three? 

IV 

He creates, preserves, and to the power of Maya alf 
consigns : 

He is the Refuge that ne’er departs. 

Com : The Supreme Lord 'CREATES* (or evolves) the 
world and its phenomena by the instrumentality of Brahma, 
His first creation. He sustains them through Vishnu, His 
next creation. In the end He will 'DESTROY’ (or involve) 
the phenomenal universe by causing it to be merged in 
Maya (= chaos). He Himself, Refuge of all souls, never- 
more departs. 

Sum . Here it is shown that it is He who performs the 
three works of creation, preservation, and DESTRUCTION. 

[Civa gnana-bodham, Aph. 1.] 

Is He Formless, or has He Form or is He at once the 
Formless and manifested in Form ? 

V 

He is Formless, and has Form. To those who know 

Him 

He has the Form of Wisdom. 

Com : His formless Essence is fourfold : Civan, Catti, 
Natham, and Vinthu. His manifestations in form are four ; 
Mahecuran, Uruttiran, Mai, and Ayan. In hearts that 
know Him the Lord wears the Form of Wisdom. 
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Sum ; The Invisible Essence and Visible Forms of the 
Supreme Lord are here explained. 

[There is a ninth state, or manifestation, of the 
Lord ; as Sada-Civan. The two states are the Nish-kala 
and Ca-kala, p. Ixvi. See Ci. Pira. I. I, p. 63. This Gnostic 
series symbolizes the evolutional character of the 
unfolding of the universe in each aeon.] 

If He have aught, some one must have endowed Him 
with it. Is it not so ? 


VI 

Innumerable souls through His indwelling fulness 
attain to know ; 

there ■ is none above our King who to Him can thus 
impart. 

Com s To all souls He gives suitable embodiments, 
and thus they gain self-conscious knowledge ; but there is 
no Being who in like manner could assign to Him form, or 
impart to Him knowledge. Our King assumes all forms He 
pleases. 

Sum. Here it is taught that Civan's divine nature is 
UNDERIVED. 

[Comp. Ci. Pira. I. 3, p. 65 etc. This is in opposition 
to Vaishnavas and others (Panjarattiri, see Sarva-darcana- 
sangraha), who hold that the Creator (Brahma) gave Him 
His form.] 


Can all men attain the knowledge of this Lord ? 
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VI! 

As unfailing wisdom He never withdraws Himself from 
His servants; though He is the King, WHOM THE 
HEAVENLY ONES SEE NOT. 

Com . In the lotus of devout souls He ever inseparably 
dwells as unfailing Wisdom ; yet is He not to be beheld 
even by the gods. 

Sum. This declares the method in which the Lord 
dispenses grace. 

[Comp. Kurral, 1, 2, pp. 3, 184 : 

'His feet. Who o'er the full-blown flower hath past, 
who gain. 

In bliss long time shall dwell above this earthly 

plain.’ 

The Tiruvacagam is full of this idea. Comp. Lyric II 
(pp. 8—16) ; with note on the Arunacalam myth, to which 
this is the key (p. 198).] 


Is the Lord confined to one spot, 
ding ? 


VIII 


or is He all-perva- 


Everywhere through all He dwells pervasive, like fir© 
in heated water ; yet with none identified, abides alone. 

Com . AH worlds, and all souls, infinite in number. He 
pervades, as fire heats water, entering it and uniting with 
it. He is not confined by the limits of the natures He 
pervades, but exists alone, uncontaminated. 


Sum, Here it is said that Civan fills all things, but is 
affected by none. 


Does the Lord always manifest Himself to all in one 

1 — ‘Of > 
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Com . All worlds, and all souls, infinite in number. He 
pervades, as fire heats water, entering it and uniting with 
it. He is not confined by the limits of the natures He 
pervades, but exists alone, uncontaminated. 

Sum. Here it is said that Civan fills ail things, but is 
affected by none. 

Does the Lord always manifest Himself to ail in one 
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!X 

To those who draw not nigh. He gives no boon : to 
those who draw nigh, ail good •• the great Car.karan kno.\~ 
no dislike. 

Com : If men draw not nigh to worship and serve 
Him, He imparts not to them the sweetness of His grace, 
nor delivers them from embodiments, deaths, and sorrow 
To those who draw nigh to Him He gives all these coco 
things. He is ever the impartial Benefactor of all ! 

Sum : Civan is without desires or aversions : 
dispensing to every one according to his deeds. [See 

KuiralAr] 


Can those who worship and serve Him obtain that 
gift? 

X 

Ponder welll doubtless there is a Wisdom, all- 
pervading,— balm,— that clinging malady of 'birth unfailing 
heals. 

Com Our Lord in the form of Wisdom, uniting 
inseparably with and joined to souls, is the sure remedy 
for the eternally clinging disease of human embodiment. 
This is undoubted. Ponder it wall with ceaseless love ! 

Sum: The necessity and reward of devoutly serving 

the Lord. [Comp. Gita] 
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Chapter II 

The Nature of the 'Flock', Pacu ; or. The State of 
Souls. 

This chapter expounds the nature and condition of 
the aggregate of all souls. The Lord (Pathi) is One ; the 
Flock C Pacu) is manifold and made up of innumerable 
souls. 

The Disciple asks ; 

Are there any who may bear this name ? 

X! ■ 

The Guru answers : 

Days past, and days to come, are numberless ; so is 
the company that have renounced, and hereafter will 
renounce. 

Com : The aeons in which evolution and involution 
have taken place, and shall yet go on, are infinite. The 
number of souls that have gained the feet of the Supreme, 
and of those who in the unending future shall obtain 
Grace, is infinite. So this Flock cannot be counted. 

Sum : Here the existence and multiplicity of souls is 
taught. ■ 

The exquisitely figurative word 'flock' suggests the 
idea of the Great and' Good Shepherd, and of the time 
' When there shall be one Flock [fold] and one Shepherds 

Are all these souls of. the same grade ? : 

XII * 

There are those with three impurities ; those set free 
from one of these ; and those who have but one. 
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y/n : Darkness deeds , and delusion * — these three 
ties exist in some. There are some who, delusion 
l been removed, are still under the influence of 
ss and deeds , — subject to a twofold impurity. There 
lers in whom the impurity of darkness alone remains, 
may thus be arranged in three classes ! 

The three classes are: 1. Ca-kalar [Sans. Sa- 
= 'with Kalai']. These are under the influence of 
j three Radical impurities : Anavam, Kanmam, and 
, which constitute the threefold Bond. (Note XV. ) 
'laiya-kalar [Sans. Pralaya-kala]. These are under 
if luence of two Radical impurities'. Anavam and 
3m. 3. Vigngnana* kalar, who are freed from all but 

m. A-kalar (opposed to Sa-kalar) = 'those without 


um : Souls are distributed into three categories, 
iing to their different conditions from of old. 


re any of Ihese above the others ? 

XIII 

if the three classes are subject to the original 
Mty : to those who cling to Him the unseen Lord 
P- 

om : The members of all these three classes are 
subjectto the original, eternal; impurity of Anavam. 

must all therefore look to the invisible Lord for 
ite deliverance. 

zim : Here it is taught that the original impurity of 
ess clings to all, though one class has been set free 
Maya, and a second class from Kanmam also. 
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[The second line of this couplet is obscure ; my 
rendering is literal.] 

Is there no knowledge in souls not devoted to Him ? 

XIV 

Things seen daily are mingled confusedly in dreams ! 

What can men do whose might of intellect is such ? 

Com. Things which men see in their waking hours 
are ofttimes reproduced with [strange perversions in their 
sleep. The author therefore asks, in comtemptuous irony, 
what reliance can be placed on knowledge subject to such 
vicissitudes ? 

Sum. It is shown us in this and in the next couplet 
that the soul has neither knowledge, ( self-consciousness ) nor 
active faculty without a primal Source from which these flow. 

In sulmber, it is true, comes forgetfulness ; but in 
waking hours have souls no innate knowledge ? 

XV 

Without organs of sense reason comes not into contact 
with the objective .* how then can soul be said to know ? 

Com : The ear and other sense-organs are required by 
the soul as necessary instruments of perception ; this 
being the case, how can the soul itself be said to possess 
knowledge ? Its knowledge comes to it from perception 
of the world of sense. 

Sum : This is to be taken in combination with the 
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But has the soul no knowledge whatever save throuah 

the senses ? 

XVI 

Light and darkness, and the phenomenal universe, are 
not perceptible to the eye obscured by cataract. 

Com : Light from sun, moon, or fire ; darkness which 
brings confusion ; and the varied world of phenomena, 
appear not to the blinded eye. So, if the soul have no 
laculty of vision or perception, what can sense-organs do 
for it ? 

Sum ■ The souls of men have merely an imparted 
faculty of perceiving what is presented as an object of 
perception. 

[An innate faculty, like power of vision, asm!#! (como. 
Kurral), is necessary to sense-perception. The soul, with 
material sense-organs, placed over against the object- 
world, must have a divinely-given faculty of using those 
organs ; alones with senses and objects it could know 
nothing.] 


[<#)oU(65<r«5r SUIT'S^), (§<>&$<?& iv.] 

Cat, Acat, and Sat-acat : What is there then that can 
perceive these three ? 

XVII 

The 'REAL' draws not nigh the 'UNREAL'. The 'unreal 
knows nothing. 

Soul that takes cognizance of both these, must itself 
be both. 

Com. Civan, who is abiding knowledge, has no need 
to contemplate and know the 'Bond', — inert matter, — the 
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threefold impurities which imprison the soul. The Bond 
itself, with all the elemental categories, is material and 
unintelligent. The Soul ( Pacu), which puts forth energies 
and contemplates both Pathi and Pacam, must partake of 
both natures, (that is, has affinities with both matter and 
spirit.) 

Sum . Here we are taught that souls are not pure 
knowledge (like Pathi), nor mere matter (like Pacam). 

Can you illustrate by a figure this twofold nature of 
souls ? 


XVIII 


In this world are there not things which are dark in 
the darkness, and light in the light ? 

Com. There are things, like the eye, crystal and ether, 
which are dark when no light is shed upon them, but 
kindle into brightness when irradiated from without. So 
the soul is intelligent or unintelligent, according as divine 
irradiation is given or withheld. 

Sum. There exists something intermediate between 
pure intellect and insensible matter, which something has 
potentialities of knowledge. 

[Civan is thus (£L_u5®a^u5ff) "life of life’, 'soul of 
soul 5 . It is 'the inspiration of the Almighty that gives man 
understanding.] 


Since light too is with the soul from eternity , why should 
the soul have any connection with darkness? Can light and 
darkness co-exist ? . 1 

XIX 

To the eye of an owl light itself is dense darkness. 

So are they whose eyes behold not Vaman. 
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Com : When the sun rises the eye of the owl 
receives not its beams ; so the soul we have spoken' of 
sees not the light of Civan’s wisdom, being veiled by 
^4navam. 

Sum s This illustrates the way in which souls fail to 
recognize Him who is their Light and Life. 

[See Ci. Gnana*pira. II. 20, p. 313 : Vaman, eutrujsfr, 
see Lex]. 

When shall the ignorance of these souls disperse 
and grace be given ? 

XX. 

From eternity until now souls bear the load. Alas ! 

When shall they know the grace divine ? Ah ! 

abiding woe ! 

Com : The couplet echoes' the commiserating, 
exclamation, 'When dawns the day of grace?' 

Sum s A piteous -1 declaration of the sorrow that the 
Flock of all souls endures. 

THE BRIDE, PARA-CATTI = CIVAN'S 'PRIMAL ENERGY.' 

In order that the supreme Pathi may energize, in soul 
and in the Pacam (Malam) from which the universe is 
evolved, there proceeds forth from him an energy CCatti, 
Sans, Cakti) which in its various manifestations will 
require attentive consideration. The doctrine is thus 
summed up : The supreme Catti, or essential energy that 
subsists : in and one with Civan, sends forth in successive 
developements (1) the energy of desire, (2) the energy of 
wisdom, and (3j the energy of action. These powers in 
operation - constitute the sacred body of Civan. This 'the 
uncontaminated one approaches, manifesting- himself as 
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inscrutable grace, and thus joins himself to the pure Maya'. 
He th°n approaches 'impure Maya, the causal one, and 
establishes bodies, organs, worlds, and fruition in all their 
plenitude in order that deeds eternal and inexorable may 
be consumed', -as it is curiously phrased. Thus souls are 
embodied, and involved in the bond from which, 
when deeds are consumed, they will be evolved. 
This is the mystery of the developed and undeveloped 
forms of the Supreme. What is specially important 
here is that the supreme divinity (Pathi) mani- 
fests Himself and operates in the universe only through 
his Catti, or energy. 'Civan and Catti are as the sun and 
its radiance’. This noun is in Sanskrit feminine, and 
thus the effective energy of Civan is represented as a 
female, — a goddess ; and it is very wonderful what an 
amount of mythology and ritual has been accumulated 
around this ond word 1 . The question is repeated again and 
again. How is Pathi, Who is pure spirit, to mingle with and 
energize in souls and amid impurities ? and the answer is, 
that He does so by sending forth an energy that is like a 
ray of light, a mightly influence that quickens, illuminates, 
and purifies all things ; and this energy, personified as a 
goddess, has led to all the developements of Catti worship. 
This is in fact the way in which the Caiva philosophy 
bridges over the gulf between the finite and the infinite. 


1. It is curious to compare the mysticism of Novalis 
(Les disciptesaSais, in Materlinck; P.47 : 'll est heureux ce 
fils ce favori de la nature, fils a que elle permet de la 
contempler en cette dualite, sous la forme d’une force 
male et femelle, et en son unite, sous la forme d'un hymen 
eternel et sans fin... sa religion sera le veritable et essentiel 
naturalisme'. 
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There is hardly a glimpse of this idea in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and its developement in the Siddhanta seems to 
mark a decided advance in theological science. The very 
precious germ-thought would seem to be that — so much 
emphasized in the Christian Revelation— of the Spirit of 
God moving over, through, and in the entire creation, 
and especially energizing in human souls. It is curious 
to recall the Greek Caktis, the Eumenides, the Muses, 
and other feminine personifications. In Latin the names of 
Venus and Diana correspond to the Tamil Ammai. And in 
Dante, Beatrice seems almost to take the place of Umai, 
since from her all light, knowledge, and help proceed. 
Mary, Beatrice, Lucia, and Rachel and Matilda all resemble 
the Caivite Caktis. Indeed, if the magnificent hymn 'Veni, 
Creator Spiritus ! 9 were translated literally into Tamil verse, 
it would seem to express in a much more appropriate, 
dignified, and forcible manner the whole idea which 
lies at the root of this part of the Caiva system, — that all 
light, knowledge, power,freedom, and sanctification are 
from the Blessed Spirit sent forth by the Father for the 
salvation of His children. Of course Christians do not 
regard the Divine Spirit , as really a dove, —and the 
representation of the divine energy as a woman is 
surely not regarded as essential to the fullest developement 
of the great truth it is supposed to symbolize. 

We must not omit reference to the personification of 
Wisdom in the Christian sacred scriptures as well as in 
the apocryphal books. Many of these passages could be 
used, almost precisely as they stand, by a Caivite in 
expounding his views of Cakti. The Alexandrian school 
of philosophy and theology has followed out this course 
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of personification to a great extent, and it does not seem 
to be improbable that those thinkers were influenced partly 
by South-lndian ideas. Gnosticism in all its developemcnts 
seems to have ccme from the East. 


'EVOLUTION', 'PRESERVATION', AND INVOLUTION' IN 
OPPOSITION TO ATHEISM 

The doctors of the Caiva Siddhanta are strenuous 
opponents of the atheistic school, or Lokayaiikas, as is 
seen in the Sarva-darcana-sangraha, chapter i, where they 
are called Charvakas. These deny the existence of a 
Creator, and the argument against them for the existence 
of a supreme Being, who evolves, sustains, and involves 
the phenomenal universe, is as follows : 'The whole 
universe, with its entire complement of beings, male, 
female, and without life, comes into phenomenal existence, 
subsists awhile, and then subsides ; this is our experience. 
It is therefore necessary to assert the existence of a Lord, 
or Pathi who creates, maintains, and destroys.The reappear- 
ance, after dissolution, of the phenomenal universe in a 
new aeon is the result of the bond, — impuriy „ For souls 
must again and again have, embodiments ; there must be a 
long chain of metempsychoses in order that these impurities 
may be matured, work out their legitimate tendencies, and 
produce their various results in the experience of each 
being. Only when these are exhausted, may souls be 
released from their power. Since then these embodied 
living ones (souls) come upon the stage of being, act 
awhile, and then pass away, there must be a Lord (Pathi), 
who directs their course ; especially as every element of 
the bond is unintelligent, and cannot seek out for itself the 
souls to which it clings ; nor can the souls themselves 
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select their own appropriate forms and successive embodi- 
ments, and cannot of themselves select the deeds which 
pertain to them. It is therefore necessary that the Supreme, 
the Uncontaminated One, should preside over and direct 
each embodiment. We thus see in this universe a success- 
ion of living beings with material environments. Now, 
what is thus manifestly subject to decay, and is ever being 
renewed and changed, must have an intelligent Author, 
Sustainer, and Restorer of its manifold frame. Therefore 
the Lord exists, and is first, and midst, and last.' 

This teaching is a strong and necessary protest against 
the atheistic Sankhya school of Kapila, who gives to his 
primordial matteri^pswiSl/r^®^) the power of self-develope- 
ment, while the Siddhanta most emphatically and with 
powerful reasonings teaches that the whole universe must 
be for ever inert, unintelligent, and lifeless without (he 
operation of Pathi and his manifested energy. 

Anavam, or the 'Bond of Finite Ignorance' (uire=(i>. 
trsurb). 

This is in later Caiva books called Anavam (= m int- 
teness), an abstract noun from Anu (<si@p), 'anything 
minute, subtile'. It is a word in its metaphysical sense 
coined by the Tamil Caivites, and corresponds in some 
ways to 'original sin' : Sahaja-Mala. 

Presented in this formal way it is the latest deveiope • 
ment of Caivism. (Thirteenth century.) 

The following from the -Tiru-arul-payan, Chapter III, 
throws as much light upon this conception as.it, is perhaps 
capable of receiving. 

The Nature of the Bond (Pacam) ; or. The Impurity of 
■Darkness 1 . 
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The author has spoken of the Lord and of the Flock 
(Note XII), and here he speaks of the Bond, which is 
threefold: darkness, deeds, and delusion. But especially 
he speaks of Anavam, the first of these ; ignorance assuming 
a concrete form. 

The Disciple asks : 

What is the sorrow that clings to the soul ? 

XXI 

The Guru answers : 

That which denies the grievous round of unceasing 
embodiment and bliss, and means of help, is ever existent 
though ever hidden. 

Commentary. There is an eternally clinging impurity of 
darkness (Anava-malam) that conceals all that the soul 
should know in regard to afflictions from birth, the joys of 
release, and the help the Lord imparts. 

Summary. In this and the following couplet (1 ) the 
reality of Anavam and (2) its bewildering power are 
shown. 

Unto what may this Anavam-impurity be likened ? 

XXII 

Nothing except Darkness while showing 'tself, hides 

all else, so as to make them one with itself. 

1. The Tamil name Aviccai (Sans. A 4- vidya)is used 
as a synonym of Anavam. It is also called 'darkness' irul 
for which arul ( = grace) is the remedy. Comp Bhagavad- 
Gita. 


Com : Darkness, and it alone, has the power to mani- 
fest itself, hiding things so that their distinctive differences 
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shall not appear, Anavam hides birth and death, the way 
of release, and the means of deliverance. 

Sum : The bewildering effect of Anavam. 

Is it in all things the analogue of darkness ? 

XXIII 

Darkness hides objects of vision, but shows itself ; 

Anavam hiding all else, itself also remains concealed. 

Com. Darkness in the phenomenal world, though it 
wraps all things in concealment, is itself clearly perceived. 
This mental darkness conceals both divine knowledge and 
its own presence in the soul. [See ^suDiSl/rsirffiii (p. 100) 
I.8.] 

Sum. The spiritual darkness of Anavam is more cruel 
in its effect than ordinary darkness. 

Does this power which conceals, and itself lies con- 
cealed, affect the Lord ? 

XXIV 

This darkness exists from eternal ages, permeating 
the soul, together with the inner light, and abides till 
now. 

Com. From eternity the darkness of Anavam co-exists 
in the soul, with the inner light of divine mystic wisdom. 
It spreads not indeed over the divine Essence,, but dwells 
persistent in the soul, and obscures it even until now. 

Sum. Anavam is from infinite ages, and does not pass 
out of the soul like 'deeds’ and ‘delusion’. (Note III, 
and d. Ii.) 
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Is this Anavam really unknown tothesouls It enshrouds? 
XXV 

'My Lady Darkness' has an inlinity of lovers, but hid es 
herself from even her spouse with strictest chaste reserve! 

Com : Though this "darkness* pervades and Interpene- 
trates all souls, yet to the soul in which it dwells th© 
'energy of ignorance’ reveals not herself. 

Sum : This teaches the mysterious power of Anavam. 

[Anavam is one, though pervading an infinity of souls. 
(iP.iSL, PP. 99, 159.). There is a personification here, as in 
the next. In Tiruvacagam IV, 43 — 45 : 

'Soon as ! thought of that Being, free from hato, 
unique; 

Delusive powers in ever-changing millions 
swarmed. 

And straight began their ever-varying, delusive 
play/ 

In Manikka-Vacagar*s days the theory of Anavam 
not been fully worked out.] 

How can one know this Anavam ? 

XXV! 

No need of many words ! This ignorance of all tha 
souls should know is the gift of the'sons of darkness'. 

Com What good can come from using many word 3 < 
The condition that is ignorant of the difference betweol 
temporal and eternal things must be caused by the power: 
of black darkness. Anavam is the parent of innurnerabl 
active energies of unwisdom. 
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'My Lady Darkness' has an inlinity of lovers, but hides 
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Com : Though this 'darkness* pervades and interpen 
trates all souls, yet to the soul in which it dwells th© 
'energy of ignorance’ reveals not herself. 

Sum ; This teaches the mysterious power of Anavam - 

[Anavam is one , though pervading an infinity of souls. 
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the next, fn Tiruvacagam IV. 43—45 : 

'Soon as ! thought of that Being, free from hato, 
unique; 

Delusive powers in ever-changing millions 
swarmed. 

And straight began their ever-varying, delusive 
play/ 

In Manikka-Vacagar*s days the theory of Anavam ha< 
not been fully worked out.] 

How can one know this Anavam ? 

XXVI 

No need of many words l This ignorance of aff tha 
souls should knew is the gift of the'sons of darkness'. 

Com : . What good can come from using many word 3 < 
The condition that is ignorant of the difference' betweei 
temporal and eternal things must be caused by the power: 
of black darkness. Anavam is the parent of innumerab* 
active energies of unwisdom. 



Sum : This root-impurity is the cause of a mighty 
power of darkness, and so is known by its effects. 


If any one deny the existence 
your reply ? 


XXVIi. 


of Anavam 1 , what is 


if there be no darkness, why sorrow ? If it be nothing 
but soul's essence it departs not ; or, when it departs the 
sou! must perish too. 


Com. If you deny the concrete existence of this dark- 
ness of ignorance/'why was the soul subjected to this 
sorrow of embodiment, which is the source of the life of 
sense? If you say that it is merely the natural condition 
of the soul, then if divine mystic wisdom be given, this 
ignorance departing, the soul will itself cease to be. 
{Cleansing would mean destruction I) 


Sum. A refutation of those who deny the existence of 
a specific impurity to which the name of t Anavam is given. 


If one say, 'Anavam came incidentally in the course of 
developement,’ what reply is there ? 

XXVIII 

If this impurity had a beginning, how explain its 
appearance ? and may it not silently,reappear even in the 
realm of release ? 

Cow. if Anavam has sprung up incidentally, there must 
be> some cause for its appearance, as there is for a stain 
on a white garment, or for a tarnish on the surface of a 
mirror ; nor in that case can there be any absolute and 
final deliverance for the soul, for Anavam may again 
spontaneously appear, [The crucial question of the origin 
of evil . J 
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Sum. A refutation of those who teach that Anavam 
has had a beginning. 

If it be from eternity, surely it never will depart ? 

XXIX 

Though darkness grow and spread, light will disperse 
it. If not, it never can leave the mind. 

Com. Material light ever dissipates the darkness that 
admits it ; if it were not so, perpetual darkness would 
brood over all things. Even thus, if Anavam yield not to 
the successive operations of grace, ignorance can never be 
dispersed. If Anavam yield not to successive impartations 
of grace 2 , the office;of the gum is useless. But this office 
does rid ' the soul of it. The soul must have a faculty of 
receiving effectual grace. 

Sum. The means of deliverance from Anavam. 

How would you answer a person who deemed that 
primal delusion, and not Anavam, concealed things 7 

XXX 

Like a light that illuminates till the dayspring arise, 
'delusion' takes form, and associates itself with deeds. 

Com : Till divine mystic wisdom is imparted by Civan, 
and so the darkness of Anavam is dissipated, 'delusion* 
[Tirotham) appears, and, for the sake of deeds which have 
to be consumed, is the cause of the phenomenal universe. 
Even so is it when one lights a lamp, and awaits the dawning 
of the day ! [Note V. (5).] 

Sum : Here 'delusion' and deeds in their relation to 
Anavam are explained 3 ' 
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"i. 'The Aikkiya-vathi school. See Civa Piregsrem, 
II. 22 This school is the second in the 'refutation of 
feresies by our author. 

2 Lit. 'Kalai and the rest'. 

3 The use of the word Anu <c 9 igp;, Sans. Anu) by 

the Caivites. — The word Anavam (from Anu) signifies 'the 
state or character of the Atom'. As far as can be ascer- 
tained the word Anu, which has the meaning of 'soul', is 
not used in any such connection in Sanskrit, or in earlier 
Tamil. In searching for its history I have found it used in 
a striking manner in the Jain system. It may be remarked 
that probably the best account of the Jains can be gathered 
from four Tamil books and these are the ‘Jivaga Chi ntha- 
mani', the 'Cilappatigaram’, the ‘Mani- Megalai’, and the 
'Civa-gnana-ciddhyar'. From these we learn that the Jains 
(or at least the division of them called A jirigat, or 
Cuvetlianar) held that the whole universe consists of five 
species of atoms Earth, Fire, Water, Air and Soul, 

It mustbe noted that the same word is used for life, breath 
soul and spirit. This word Uyir is also used for 

Aanma, a corruption of Aatman. The five species of atoms 
are eternal, uncreated, indestructible, indiscerptible, and 
incapable of mixing with one another, though combining 
in every variety of substance in the phenomenal universe. 
They are invisible save to the eyes of divine beings 
'dwelling within the circle bounded by the golden walls,’ 

/ the home of spirits made perfect. As these atoms combine 
without direction or control, they form bodies into which 
the soul, itself an atom, passes. Thus every soul having 
an eternal burthen of deeds which have to be consumed, 
expiated and so annihilated, enters the body thus provided 
for it,by a blind, restless, and utterly inexplicable fate. 
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